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AUDUBONIANA. 
BY JOHN E. THAYER. 
Plates III-V1. 


I Hap the good fortune recently to secure some very interesting 
Auduboniana, formerly the property of Dr. George Parkman of 
Boston. There are four original water-color paintings, represent- 
ing the Butter-ball, Golden-eye and Merganser and the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet; also the original specimen of Parkman’s Wren 
mounted on a twig, in a paper box with a glassfront. The box is 
six and three quarters inches tall, four and a half inches wide and 
three inches deep, and the bird is in excellent condition. Two 
letters containing some references to the bird complete the collec- 
tion. 

The paintings are reproduced on the accompanying plates and 
the letters are printed in full below. The inscriptions on the paint- 
ings are as follows: 


Puate III. 


1 Henderson March 19, 1815 
No 71 44 The Spirit or Butterball — Bufflehead 


Puate IV. 


Weight of female Ilb. 2/16 
Length 16} inches 
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Breadth 273 inches 

Tail feathers 16 inches 

French name 
Louisiana Gademe 


Golden Eye 
PuaTE V. 


Longueur total 26 pouces 

Pesa (?) 3 lb. 13 onze 

Ano (?) gure 36 p™ (?) 

J’Enleve avec beaucoup de Deficulté 

de l’eau ou il naga trés profond.— 

Chute de L’Ohio 17 December 1809. J. A. 
No. 144 

64 Malaga Shell Drake. Goosander. 
Mergus Merganser A. W. 


Puiate VI. 


Golden Crested Wren A. W. 
Sylvia Regulus 
154 Shippingport, Kentucky 
Jan’y 28, 1820. 
drawn by J. J. Audubon 
Mistletoe on Black Walnut 


This last is the most beautiful of all the original Audubon drawings 
that I have. 

Parkman’s Wren was one of the species discovered by J. K. Town- 
send on the Columbia River and Audubon describes it in Vol. V of 
the ‘Ornithological Biography’ p. 310, among “Species found in 
North America but not figured in the ‘Birds of America.’”” He 
states that Townsend secured but a single specimen and adds at 
the end of his account 

“Feeling perfectly confident that this species is distinct from 
any other, and not finding it anywhere described, I have named it 
after my most kind, generous, and highly talented friend, George 
Parkman, Esq. M. D. of Boston, as an indication of the esteem in 


- 
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which I hold him, and of the gratitude which I ever cherish towards 
him.” 

The first letter was evidently written when Audubon was en- 
grossed in his work on the quadrupeds and while he and his sons 
were issuing the octavo edition of the “ Birds of America.” In this 
the Parkman’s Wren was figured and as the part containing it 
appeared in 1841 it is probable that it was one of those which Dr. 
Parkman distributed in Boston for Audubon. After the plate was 
drawn it is evident that the type specimen was mounted as a gift 
for Parkman. The two letters follow. 


New York, June 20 1841 
My Dear Friend.— 

I intended having written to you yesterday by Miss Shatuck, 
who was good enough to spend the day with us, but I was so deeply 
engaged on a drawing of Rocky Mountain Flying Squirrels, that the 
time for her departure came suddenly and I could merely ask of her 
to say to you, that your last letter and remittance had reached 
us in safety, and with the unexampled promptness shewn by you 
on the three occasions you have been troubled with the delivery 
of 46 parts of our work to 46 of our Boston subscribers; and for 
which as I have said before I am very sorry to have nought but 
our sincerest thanks and gratitude to you for this, so remarkable 
friendly proceeding. May our God reward you and yours for all 
your generous actions. 

I thank you also for your memorandums about the quadrupeds 
in the Boston Museum as I see that our animal there may save me 
the trouble of going to the State of Maine for it. When I was last 
under the hospitable roof of our Friend Doc" Shattuck, I saw in 
George’s room a N°. of the “Penny Magazine” in which there is a 
plate representing a family of Beavers at work, that reminded me 
greatly of what I have seen in the ponds of Indiana some thirty 
years ago, and which I should like to have for a few days to assist 
in part in the making of the background to my Drawing of these 
animals, drawn from the Individual you procured for me. I will 
take good care of the N°. and will return it safely very soon. 

Should George Shattuck have forwarded that N°. to M". B. of 


Baltimore, pray ask him to write to the later to send it me as soon 
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as convenient. If per chance you could procure for me a live Hare 
in the Summer dress (It is pure white in winter) pray do so and do 
not mind the price or the cost of its conveyance to me. This 
animal is abundant in the northern portions of your State and is 
fully double the size of the common Hare called the “Rabbit” 

With sincerest regards and kindest remembrances to all around 
you and our mutual Friends, 

believe [me] yours always 

John J. Audubon 
The “Parkman Wren” 
well mounted will soon be 
on your chimney mantle! 


New York, August 13th 1841. 
My Dear Friend,— 

By Mr. Legaré who revisits your City, I have the pleasure of 
sending to you, the “ Parkman’s Wren”’ and I hope you will receive 
it in good order. We found it necessary to recaste the position of 
this little fellow on account of the many shots that passed through 
its neck when killed. 

I also send you the numbers of the little work wanted by General 
Lyman which please have delivered to him with my best regards. 
I should like you to receive the money for those numbers, so as not 
to cause confusion in our accounts with Messrs. Little & Brown. 
I had the pleasure of introducing Mr. Legaré last year and therefor 
you will remember that Gentleman. 

With sincerest good wishes to all the Dear ones around you, 
believe me always 

Your attached Friend and Servant, 
John J. Audubon. 
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SOME AUDUBON LETTERS. 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


For many years I have had in my possession a lot of Audubon 
papers, among them the two letters printed below from John James 
Audubon to his son Victor. For me these letters possess unusual 
interest — personal rather than ornithological — because of the 
light they throw on the naturalist’s family life, and the suggestions 
they give as to his business methods and the progress of the great 
work. Then, too, the first was written just as he was leaving New 
York to start on his famous Labrador trip and the other just after 
his return. The letter here printed, however, is not the last one 
written to Victor before leaving for Labrador, for Miss Maria R. 
Audubon quotes from one dated May 16, 1833, which we may 
fairly assume was written from Boston.! 

The two sons, Victor and John, were at this time very young. 
Victor was about 23, and John only 20. John, in fact, had been 
so boyish as to cause his father some uneasiness. Yet on this 
expedition he showed that he possessed qualities which already 
made him of great service to his father. Later he became a painter 
of whom his father was proud, and it was John who gathered much 
material concerning North American mammals, which was pub- 
lished in the “ Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America.” 

The young men referred to in the second letter were, of course, 
Joseph Coolidge, George C. Shattuck, William Ingalls, and Thomas 
Lincoln. John Woodhouse Audubon was the fifth. 

My father was for many years a near neighbor of the Audubons. 
I attended a school conducted by Madam Audubon in the Victor 
Audubon house, where she lived, and as a boy I often saw Victor. 
I remember him as bedridden from an injury, and he died, I think, 
in August, 1860. 

John Woodhouse I knew very well in the way that a small boy 
may know a middle aged man. I used to play with the sons of 
Victor and John Woodhouse about the houses and barns of the 


1 Audubon and His Journals, I, p. 67. 
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Audubon family, and John Audubon as a friend of my father’s was 
often at my father’s house. He was a bluff, gruff, but friendly man, 
and was always willing to talk about birds, mammals, or, indeed, 
any natural history object, to any boy who asked him questions. 
It was to him that I took a small “ pigeon” which I had killed near 
our home, which he identified as a ground dove (Chamepelia passe- 
rina). I noted the taking of this bird many years afterward.! 

John Woodhouse Audubon died in 1862. 

The Audubon family and many of their kinsfolk were, of course, 
well known to their near neighbors. I used to see some of the 
Berthouds, Bachmans, Talmans and Mallorys, the latter being 
relatives of Mrs. Victor Audubon, Victor’s second wife, who was 
Georgine R. Mallory. 

Miss Eliza Mallory gave me the letters here printed. A room 
in the Victor Audubon house was being cleared out, and the old 
papers burned, and Miss Mallory suggested that as I was interested 
in birds, I might like some of these papers. They were bundled 
up and given to me, while the others fed a bonfire. 

Among the papers which I have are many sheets which appear 
to be the printers’ copy from which the “ Viviparous Quadrupeds 
of North America” was set, a long letter from Thomas Lincoln, 
dated November 17, 1846, describing some of the larger mammals 
of Nova Scotia, and a half a dozen drafts of bird biographies in the 
handwriting of John James Audubon, material which no doubt 
was afterward put into good English by Audubon’s great assistant, 
William MacGillivray. Among this material are also two or 
three sheets in the handwriting of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, whose 
association with Audubon was close for some years. 

The letters follow. 


New York April 28th 1833 — 
My Dear Victor — 

On opening the box containing the numbers last sent to this 
place for distribution, we found the contents Wet and of course 
some of them damaged. We have however dried them and made 
of them that could be done and they will all go on Monday (to- 


The Nuttall Bulletin, III, p. 147. 
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morrow) to their Several destinations —In future I recommend 
that Each parcel of numbers for the diferent individuals are rolled 
up in separate Parcel, inclosed in good stout brown Paper, and 
each directed outside, enumerating the numbers therein contained 
— then put all the Rolls in a Box — in this manner they all will 
be less liable to Injury, will not need to be undone here for we have 
no trouble at all at the Custom House, and it will Save the handling 
of the Plates at the Compting House.— 

N. Berthoud rendered me his account yesterday I send you in- 

close a Copy of it — and I also send you a Copy of a general & 
particular memorandum left with him, by the assistance of which 
the Business is clearly exibited, so that each Subscriber’s Standing 
with the Work Shows at once.— 
The Balance in our favour in N. Berthoud’s hands is $1358.91 — 
We have due South of this $1834.48. and at Boston $1220.00 — 
altogether $4413.39:— The Boston amount will be ready for me 
when I reach there on Thursday next.— I take from N. B’s hands 
here $800:00.— 300 $ of which I give to your Dear Mother — when 
at Boston I will take 500 $ more and send the Balance to N. 
Berthoud — he will then have about $1278.91 of cash out of which 
he will send you 100 £ say 480 $ leaving still with him about 
$798.91. besides what he will collect from the South the amount 
which is mentioned above, all of which I hope will be collected ere 
I return to this Place, as early as I can without losing the oppor- 
tunity of doing all that can be done. . 

You will easily perceive by all this, that we have been extremely 
fortunate of late on this Side of the Water, and the 400 £ forwarded 
to you will fully enable you to meet the demands of Havell &° for 
the 20 Volumes you have to send here & other emergencies.— 
We have at Present 51 Subscribers in the U. States, without the 
name of Doc" Croghan from whom not a word has been heard, and 
also without that of Baron Krudener who is now at Washington 
City, but who has not taken any cognisance of the letter I sent 
him. N. Berthoud is going to write to him and I hope the Baron 
will take the work.— he certainly ought. 

I found the Plates sent here better coloured than usual and with 
your present assistance I greatly hope the goodness of the Work 
will still improve.— Nicholas will forward you Two very beautiful 
Numbers — the Plates are as follows, 
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N° 37. Plate 181. Golden Eagle............... Figures 1 
5 
“— 183. Golden crested Wren............... 2 
“184. Mangrove Humming Bird.......... 5 
“— 185. Bachman’s Warbler................ 2 

N° 38.— “—186. Pinnated Grous.................... 3 
“—-187. Boat Tail Grackle................. 2 
3. 
“— 190. Yellow bellied Woodpecker......... 2 


I should have sent you 2 more Numbers had I The Two large Plates 
for them, but hoping that I may meet with something Large & 
perhaps New I Shall not do so, until I return which will be Still 
time enough.— I am very anxious to See the 2d Volume finished 
and for this reason invite you to push the Work, as much as you 
can & have it very well executed meantime. 

The State of Maryland is Subscribed to by D. Ridgely M. D. 
Librarian of that State. he desires the 1*t Volume and the following 
numbers forwarded as soon as can be.— Send it here — as he has 
authorized N. B. to draw on him for Payment.— Miss Harriet 
Douglass also desires to have her Number sent here for the Future. 

I hope the Copies for Co! Perkins & others at Boston & vicinity, 
as well as for W™ Oakes, & John Neale will soon arrive.— 

April 30‘ — Since the above, I have obtained Two more Sub- 
scribers — the names of whom are 
1. Rich’ F.Carman. New York 
1. L. Reed ——— Do Do.— 

I was told last night that the State has also Subscribed, but 
cannot tell until I see this day’s Paper — Whilst at the Lyceum of 
Natural History last evening, I was promised their Subscription 
on Monday next — being the Society’s day of business. 

I have concluded to send the 2 Numbers of Drawings by this 
Packett — The Tin case containing them, will be given to the 
especial care of the Cap" on whom you will do well to call im- 
mediately.— I have given a 1** Volume to Nicholas Berthoud; 
there are many enquiries made to see the Work and it answers 
that purpose well. 
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John & I leave for Boston either this afternoon or tomorrow — 
perhaps tomorrow as we have much to do.— It is not probable 
that Ed“ Harriss will join us at East Port and go to Labrador with 
us — I shall write to you by every opportunity as these may occur, 
and doubtless from Halifax. 

M' Inman has painted my Portrait in Oil, and J say that it is a 
truer portrait of me than even the Miniature— Now my Dear 
Victor exert yourself in the having all the Volumes compleated 
which I have written for — See that they are carefully packed with 
Paper between each & & &° I shall not close this until I have 
given the Box to the Cap" and when I hope to add the Subscrip- 
tion of this State.— 

2, o’clock — I have just returned from the bustle of the Lower 
part of the City — the State has Subscribed! Therefore add that 
valuable one. There is no Packet for London Tomorrow, there- 
fore the Drawings will go off on the 10" of May by the Cap” 
in whose particular care they will be given— These 10 Drawings 
have been insured this morning against all Risk, for 2,000 $ at } per 
Centum — I hope you will receive them in perfect order; they are 
carefully packed by myself in a Tin Box securely sodered &* &°. 

We have now 54. Subscribers in America. 

M' Inman is going to Paint the Portrait of your Dear Mother, and 
I have not a doubt that it will be “ good & true”’ 

The Weather is extremely Warm — the Thermometer ranges at 
nearly 72. The Martins are flying over the City and Tomorrow I 
shall fly toward the Coast of Labrador — If fortunate I shall bring 
a load of Knowledge of the Water Birds which spend the Winter 
in our Country and May hope to Compete in the study of their 
Habits with any Man in the World. 

My Good Friend Charles Bonaparte as (I am told) taken un- 
brage at a Passage in My Introduction (first Volume) Which 
proves how dificult it is to please every one —I am going to write 
to him by Duplicate to try to correct that Error of his — God ever 
bless You my Dear Son and May We all meet Well & Happy 

Yours ever affectionately, 


John J. Audubon. 
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New York 9th Sept™ 1833 — 
My Dear Beloved Victor.— 

John and myself returned here in excellent health, day before 
yesterday, and had the good fortune to find our Dearest friend 
your Mamma quite well also — indeed, the whole family here are 
well.— before I answer or note the contents of your many valuable 
letters, I shall give you a sketch of our Voyage and a list of the new 
Birds &e which we did procure.— We sailed from Eastport on the 
6th of June, followed the coast of Nova Scotia to the entrance of 
the Straights of Cansso through which we passed and were much 
pleased with, as it is truly beautifull resembling somewhat the 
Hudson River.— we made towards the Madgalane Islands, visited 
them, found them poor, no birds &c and proceeded to the famous 
Gannet Rocks and there saw a grand sight of Gannets & other 
water birds engaged in incubation.— went on to the Island of 
Anticotte and on the 11th day from our departure at Eastport 
anchored in an harbour at the Esquimaux Islands on the Coast of 
Labrador in Company with several fishing vessels. The aspect of 
the Country of Labrador was as new to us as it proved itself to be 
Wild, Rocky, Barren of Large Trees, covered with the deepest and 
richest coloured mosses and the richest of dwarfish vegetation 
peeping out of the mosses that one can Imagine — on first landing 
the whole appeared to us delightfully curious, but- no sooner did 
we attempt to proceed in Search of Birds that we found our pro- 
gress over the Country so dificult and so Irksome that our Spirits 
became much dampened, the more so indeed when we discovered 
that very few Birds were there to be found — to walk 10 miles 
per day was as much as the strongest of our party could well 
endure, and we all returned every evening as much fatigued as if 
we had walked 60 Miles on a Turnpike road.— for three hundred 
Miles of that Coast which we visited the Country was always the 
same; few trees of a very small size, Deep swampy moss ever and 
anon growing over hard, dark red looking Granit, supported by the 
constant foggy dampness of a chilling atmosphere without scarce 
an Inhabitant and becoming Wilder and Wilder as we proceeded; 
we landed first at latitude 51. visited, [some] hundreds of Sea Islands; 
Some hundreds of Inland lakes all Supplied with melted Snow 
waters — Snow laid deep in every Valey unexposed to the Sun and 
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we had to keep constant fires and clothe ourselves as we would do 
at Eastport in Winter — Yet the Musquitoes, and Black flies & 
Horse flies were as troublesome as they are in the swamps of 
Florida — we had storms almost every other days and rain in 
aboundance — Yet we never gave up the task before us, that of 
procuring New Birds and ascertaining the habits of all the species 
which resort to that dreary Country during Summer to breed. 
We fell in Company with the British Surveying Schooner the 
Gulnare, commanded by Captain Bayfield R. N.— Lieut. Bowen, 
&ec. and Doc" Kelly —all these persons being highly Scientific and 
Gentlemanly, were most agreable Companions to us, and we 
enjoyed their Society much.— we gradually reached the Straits 
of Belle Isles about the 20 of August.— on the 15 July this passage 
was still much encumbered with floating Ice and Icebergs. on the 
15 of August we had an Iceberg within 2 Miles of us fastened to 
the bottom, and looking most beautifull.— The season closing upon 
us we returned sailing along the Northwest coast of NewFoundland 
which we found stil more elevated, rugged and Wild looking than 
the Labrador coast; we anchored at the head of St. Georges Bay, 
Spent there a Week and ransacked the Country as much as the 
dificulty of walking would permit, and sailed for Pictou (Nova 
Scotia) near which we landed and from thence sent the Ripley 
round to Eastport where She arrived safely 2 days before us. We 
crossed Nova Scotia by way of Truro, Halifax and Windsor; at 
the latter place we saw the tide rise 60 feet — took a steamer to 
St John’s, New Brunswick and arrived at Eastport all well and 
without having met with a single accident of note, or felt a moment 
of sickness except that occasionned by the motions of our vessel 
Whilst tossing over the Gulph of St Lawrence; the vilest of seas.— 
The Young Gentlemen under my care proved all to be excellent 
and useful Companions, and I frequently felt as if all belonged to 
our family. Yet I was glad to give my charge over, for my anxiety 
was truly great and often raised to a high pitch, when ever we 
encountered a storm out of Harbour.— 

We have secured 8 New Birds which have given us 2 Superb 
large plates, and 6 Small ones.— The New Species consist of 2 
Falcos, 1 Finch, 1 Titmouse, 1 Cormorant, 1 Curlew, 1 Fly catcher, 
— The other I cannot recollect just now. I made 25 Drawings, 
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all of which are not finished; but I have more than enough to 
Compleat the 24 Volume to my entire satisfaction The 2 large 
plates are one, a covey of the Willow Grouse, male female & Young, 
very beautifull. The other the Labrador Falcon male & female, 
large & beautifull, John killed both these.— The'knowledge I have 
acquired of the Water Birds and of those of the land which visit 
us only during Winter, is most valuable and I have Written all I 
saw ~— Our voyage has been very costly.— about 2000 Dollars; 
but I am glad I went, it will give me and the Work a decided superi- 
ority over all that has ever been undertaken or perhaps ever Will 
be of the Birds of Our Country.— Now I will give you an account 
of my plans for the present Year, and indeed for the next, adopting 
however Whatever you My Dear Son will say in return to this Sub- 
ject I wish to Leave New York in about Ten days for the express 
purpose of procuring Subscribers, a good number of which I hope 
can be procured in the U. S.—and to proceed by way of Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore, remain there a fortnight or So — then to 
Washington City where I expect to have the heads of the diferent 
dep* to Norfolk, Richmond & Fredericksburgh in Virginia and to 
Charleston and Savannah further South —at Charleston your 
Mamma and John to remain the Winter at our friend Bachman’s 
who invited her to do so when he was here this Summer. Could I 
procure an additional number of 50 it would be a most valuable 
Journey, and I would besides [acquire] some information about 
Birds if not any New such. 

Havell’s last letter to us, shows I think a good disposition to 
continue the work on the same terms he has heretofor done it, and I 
think that the letter which I am going to write to him and of which 
I send you a copy inclose will restore him to his proper senses.— 
I feel confident that he does not lose by our Work, whatever he does 
in other speculations, and J think that should we remove it from 
his hands into any other persons that his name would soon suffer 
as well as his business. 

I am truly delighted at the contents of all and every one of your 
letters my Dear Victor.— Iam indeed proud to have such a son — 
I look on your prudence, your improvements and your Industry as 
unparralled in a young man of your age, in a Word I look upon you 
as on a true friend and a most competent partner in the completion 
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of the arduous undertaking before us.— I cannot say any more, 
than that I and your Mother are quite Happy at the knowing that 
you are so well able to do all for us and for yourself that we could 
possibly desire.— to go on in the same manner is all we can wish, 
and we feel perfectly confident that you will do so.— 

We are all anxiety to hear from you after your return to England 
from your visit to the Continent, and [should] you not have pro- 
cured a single subscriber, it is well to [have] ascertained the fact 
that none were there, besides the knowledge which you have 
acquired of the Nations you have visited — a knowledge which no 
description can ever convey.— to speak the French Language alone 
will be of great import to you.— We hope that you Draw Some, 
and also that you study music at your leisure hours, however few 
these hours may be.— 

When at Philadelphia I will ship direct from that City the Bird 
skins, shells &* not belonging to our private Collection for you to 
dispose of as opportunities offer— 

I am greatly in want of One dozen or So of the best French water 
colour brushes of assorted sizes made in Paris — 

Pitois can send them to you. They cost from 5 to 8 Francs each 
and are made good only by Vial Lebault, successeur de Cherion, 
Fabricant de Pinceaux N° 61. Quai de l’horloge du Palais, pres 

du Pont Neuf, a Paris. Some very large, none very small. 
~ In the first volume of the “Birds of America” there exists 2 
repetition of species, “The Female Turkey”’ and “the black and 
Yellow Warbler’ — and in the 24 Volume one repetition — “the 
Young of the White headed Eagle” This renders the numbers of 
actual species less by three than 200 the proper number intended 
these Volumes should Contain — I now think that the character 
of the work, and the fame of the author, would be greatly enhanced, 
by giving 3 extra small plates in the last number of the 24 Volume; 
it would be fulfilling to the very letter the promises to subscribers 
-contained in The Original Prospectus, and would the more enable 
us to enforce the taking in of the Work by all those who have 
affixed their own signature to the original list of subscription, and 
have so unwaranttedly abandoned it since the time they sub- 
scribed.— The extra cost of these three plates would certainly be 
considerable, but it would I think work well and exibit an unpre- 
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cedented Generosity in Works of Any Description— Think of 
this, talk of it to our most excellent friend Children, and write to 
the Rathbones also on that subject and let us know all — Mean- 
time I shall send you the Drawings for the 2 last numbers, the 
very last consisting of 8 Drawings instead of 5— These numbers 
surpass all that have been published in point of Interest and 
beauty.— although there will not be any more labour for the En- 
graver or Colourers than previously. 

I would regret indeed to be obliged to remove the Work from 
Havell’s hands unless forced to do so by not meeting with another 
person equally competent and at the same prices which we now pay, 
it would have to be done; for between us, I think it very ungrateful 
in him to have even mentioned such an Intention He says you 
both agree very well now — I hope it will be long the same thing, 
and I am quite sure that your diligence at overseeing the Work 
was a great source of discontent on his part — but we have to look 
for and to think of our own Interests quite as much as any other 
in this boisterous World of ours. 

Present my thanks to Friend Bell of the London Atlas and ask 
of him to publish the long paragraph in the paper which accom- 
panies this —I am writing to the Duke of Sussex — deliver the 
letter yourself— Remember me most kindly to Cuthbertson who 
is indeed a most excellent friend of ours. 

When you have a good opportunity, see if the 2 first Volumes 
could be printed in Colours and bound in Paris, the Price &*, You 
furnishing English Paper for which I think no duty would have to 
paid in France, for Such a work — 

I would like to go to England the 1*t of June next to publish 
the 24 Volume of Biography, and yet I would like to remain in the 
U.S. one Year more to compleat the Water Birds as far as in our 
power. Send us your Views on all subjects and we will [decide] as 
may be best from your letters — 

Tell Havell that the Water Birds will not be more troublesome 
than the Land Birds and that although some Landscapes or por- 
tions of backgrounds will be attached to each Drawing; these will 
not be more than equivalent to the Plants & of the Land Birds. 
I am glad that what you say of the Young Engraver there coincides 
with my opinion of him — Keep Kidd at work as much as possible 
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and take away from him the Paintings and Drawings when ever a 
good opportunity offers, those would be better in your possession 
than in his at any time.— I do not like to send the original list 
of subscribers to you now — it has a considerable effect in the eyes 
of those who think of subscribing here, but I can send you the 
names of all who have signed it and shall do so: — 

Now our Dear friend and Son, I will speak of your Dear Brother 
John — I have been extremely pleased with his Industry, and the 
loss of many of his boyish habits — indeed it was a great consola- 
tion to have him for my right hand man on all occasions — he lost 
no time whilst on this voyage, and I am glad to say that I have 
discovered in him, such dispositions to instruct himself — his 
memory is excellent and his powers of observation equally so — he 
needs only to be constant in his application to study, to render 
him as yourself are, the purest Source of this Life’s comfort — never 
did music sound sweeter to mine ear, than the soft strains of his 
Violin which most fortunately was taken with us into the Dreary 
regions which we visited.— 


I will now put this aside and write to Havell — This goes to- | 


morrow and I may find more to say — indeed I will speak of the 
subscribers here, at Boston &° although not at length as I have an 
immense quantity of other letters to write at present and in a 
hurry — 

Should you prefer writing to M" Musson who probably will be 
in Paris do so, for the Pencils or brushes — or to M* Green> 

I have read your answer to that crazed man Watterton — it is 
good, but I am of opinion that to say nothing in reply to all such 
nonsense is the best way of punishing both the writers and pub- 
lishers.— 

Whilst at Boston I received the amount up to this date [due] by 
W™ Oakes and M' Arnold, the rest remained unpaid and [I put the] 
collection in the hands of Doc’ Parkman who is as much [as ever] 
a most excellent friend of ours.— Nuttal is now engaged in the 
Publication of his Water Birds and I am going to give him a few 
small, matters, which he will publish as my own and has a tendency 
to keep our name before the Scientific World — he is I think a 
good and true man— Now my Dear Son I will close this and 
write again very shortly — God bless and prosper you — John 
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and Mamma join me in those wishes and I remain for ever Your 
affectionate Friend & Father — 
John J Audubon. 
Tell our Friend Children that I shall soon make a Shipment of 
Insects to him. 


MORE LIGHT ON AUDUBON’S FOLIO ‘BIRDS OF 
AMERICA,’ 


BY SAMUEL N. RHOADS. 


Tue following transcript of a clipping, which, from the character 
of what is printed on the reverse side, appears to have been cut . 
from a New York City newspaper of January, 1838, I recently 
found laid within the leaves of an old book. It confirms my 
belief, long entertained, that the estimates placed by bibliographers 
and historians on the number of published copies of the first 
(Elephant Folio) edition of Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’ were 
much too small. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane, whose researches in Auduboniana cover a 
long period, writes me that “it was believed from creditable 
information that the number of copies published was seventy-five,” 
and that “the Audubon family [descendants] believe that was 
about the number.” 

My experience in the old-book business during the last fourteen. 
years, in which time I have examined or personally known of the 
sales of forty or fifty copies of this folio edition in America alone, 
was sufficient reason for placing the probable number of copies 
issued at considerably above one hundred. In the past twenty 
years it is probable that one New England print-dealer has broken 
up thirty or forty volumes of this magnificent work, selling the 
plates separately for framing and other illustrative purposes. 
The newspaper clipping is as follows: 
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GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL WATERCOLOR BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
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“THe Brrps or America. By J. J. Aupuson, F.R.S., «c. 


When only a few numbers of this Work had been published, Mr. Audu- 
bon was informed that many gentlemen, as well as a considerable number of 
Natural History and other Societies, Libraries, &c. were desirous of pos- 
sessing it, but that the time to be occupied in the publication, (16 years) 
was so great, the casualties of life so many, and the probability of its ever 
being finished, therefore, so remote, they determined to wait its completion 
before they subscribed. 

With respect to many Societies, moreover, the rules preclude them for 
the above reason, from subscribing to any work of this kind published 
periodically. 

Mr. Audubon, therefore, feels desirous, for the information of such 
persons or Societies, to announce that seventy-eight numbers have now 
appeared, and that with seven more it will be completed. He confidently 
expects to present the last number to his subscribers on the 1st of April or 
May next. 

As a comparatively small number of persons only are acquainted with 
this work, for the information of others, it may be well to observe that the 
whole of the Birds (about 470 Species) known to inhabit North America 
with the exception of those of Mexico and Texas, are exhibited. 

The figures are all of the size of life, after drawings made from nature, 
during the last thirty-five years; and the Birds are accompanied by a very 
large number of Botanical Specimens, some of them not figured in any other 
work. 

This Publication was commenced in 1826, and the Prospectus then issued 
anticipated a period of sixteen years as necessary for its completion; 
of that term only twelve years have elapsed, and in six months more it 
will be terminated. 

In addition to the fidelity with which every Bird and Plant is represented, 
this work has another great attraction, from the circumstance that it forms 
a complete history of the Birds of America, and will in after times be a 
point from which to institute a comparison for the purpose of ascertaining 
what changes civilization produces in the Fauna of our great continent. 

It was contemplated that eighty numbers would finish the Work; but 
in consequence of new and rare species having been recently discovered 
by the author, and also received, from the Prince of Musignano, Thos. 
Nuttall, Esq. Dr. John Townsend, and others, eighty five numbers will be 
required (in which will be included the Eggs of many of the Species). 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following 
heads: 

The size is whole sheet double elephant, the paper being of the finest 
quality. 

The Work appears in Numbers — each consisting of five Plates. 

The price of each Number is $10, payable on delivery. 
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The number of perfect copies at present subscribed for does not exceed 
190, of which upwards of 80 are subscribed for in America; and the expense 
of getting them up is so great, that not more than ten or fifteen copies 
above the number subscribed for, will be prepared, 

The Establishment necessary for its publication will be broken up 
when the last Number is colored; and any application for the Work must 
be made to N. Berthoud, Esq., New-York; Dr. Geo. Parkman, Boston; 
Rev. Jno. Bachman, Charlestown, 8. C.; James Grimshaw, Esq. New- 
Orleans, or W. G. Bakewell, Esq., Louisville; before the Ist of May next, 
as after that time no subscription can be received. New York, Jan. 11, 
1838. jall eed8w”’ 


THE CALL-NOTES OF SOME NOCTURNAL MIGRATING 
BIRDS.! 


BY WINSOR M. TYLER, M.D. 


No matter how carefully we watch the land birds in our vicinity 
during the latter part of the summer with a view of ascertaining 
when they leave their breeding-ground to begin their southward 
journey, we rarely see any evidence of migration in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts before the middle of August. Our first intimation, per- 
haps, that a species has left us is within a few days of August 15. 
The Yellow Warbler’s song then drops from the summer chorus. 
This species is common and sings freely until a certain day,— gen- 
erally between the 10th and 15th of August; after this date we no 
longer hear the song and we no longer find the bird in the vicinity 


until weeks later, when a few migrants pass through this region in. 


September. Although the Least Flycatcher’s song period is over 
some time before that of the Yellow Warbler, this bird (the Fly- 
catcher) lingers on its breeding-ground apparently, for it is not 
uncommon to find a silent Chebec on any day in August, and, like 
the Yellow Warbler, Chebecs, as migrants, occur occasionally in 
September. But before even the Yellow Warbler has left our 
garden shrubbery, the autumnal migratory flight has been long 


1 Read on Jan. 17, 1916, at a meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club. 
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under way. Every night early in August, or even late in July, we 
may hear hundreds of bird-calls from nocturnal migrants, as they 
pass over head southward in the quiet and darkness. 

For the past few years I have been much entertained and fasci- 
nated by listening from my sleeping-porch to the notes of these 
migrating birds. Being practically out-of-doors, my attention 
was naturally drawn to the frequent clear-cut “chips” and whistles; 
they were so distinct and sharp, and apparently so near, but withal 
so mysterious and baffling as to arouse my curiosity. One is at 
first impressed by the fact that most of the call-notes which he 
hears over and over again, often in great variety, are notes which he 
has never heard before, and consequently can ascribe to no known 
bird. Again, after a few years of observing, one realises that each 
year the notes (at first strange and unfamiliar, but finally perfectly 
recognisable from one another) occur in a definite order; as the 
season advances, one note after another makes its appearance, 
becomes frequent, and later drops out to be heard no more. Here 
then is a basis to work on. From the known times of migration 
of certain birds, is it not possible to identify the authors of some of 
the common nocturnal notes, or at least to surmise their identity 
with a fair degree of certainty? 

During the very first nights of the autumnal migration (July 
29 is my earliest date) the notes are always the same,— high and 
sibilant, with a sharp, ringing quality. The sound is represented 
so closely by the letters “ks” that I have called this note the “x”’ 
note. This call contains no vowel sound,— it is so short, indeed, 
that it cannot contain one —it is over almost as soon as it begins. 
In spite of the necessarily vague idea one receives from reading a 
description of so indefinite and fleeting a sound as a bird’s “chip,” 
this note is perfectly recognisable; after one has once become 
familiar with it, he can distinguish it readily even when it occurs, 
later in the season, with many other calls. The “x”’ note, as I have 
said, is the first note heard in the autumnal migration. It is 
commonest during the first half of August, when it is heard on 
favorable migration nights almost incessantly, evidently from 
thousands of birds, and it disappears soon after the first of Septem- 
ber. From these facts we might deduce, that the species which 
uses the “x” note as a migration call is a nocturnal migrant which 
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breeds in large numbers to the north and northwest of us, that the 
species breeds also in eastern Massachusetts (for even when we hear 
the “x’”’ note most frequently, we find in this region no species 
which have not bred here) and finally that its southward migration 
through this vicinity is pretty well over by the middle of September. 
I regret to say that, with all these data, I did not surmise the iden- 
tity of the author of the “x” note until I saw and heard the note 
uttered in the daytime by the Oven-bird. Then it seemed self- 
evident that of all the possibilities, this species best supplied the 
conditions. The discovery also explained the early disappearance 
of our resident Oven-birds.' 

It may appear strange that the Oven-bird should give its noc- 
turnal call by day (the call is distinctly different from any call 
used by the young or adult of this species) but under certain con- 
ditions, birds of several species add to their regular diurnal vo- 
cabulary a note absolutely novel, and in a few cases I have been 
convinced that they were using their migration call-note. Usually 
the birds uttering these notes are migrants,— either birds like 
Thrushes, remaining over a day or two between their night-flights, 
or Warblers, flitting southward through the trees, continuing, as 
they feed, their migratory progress. But birds about to migrate, 
as well as those already under way, signal to each other in a like 
manner. 

Perhaps the most familiar example of this phenomenon is fur- 
nished by the Chipping Sparrow. Soon after the second brood of 
young is fledged, our local Chipping Sparrows gather into families 
or groups of a dozen or more. At this time, long before their 
departure in October, we hear from our open windows a bird-note 
which we have not heard during the early summer from the Chip- 
ping Sparrows which have bred within hearing. It is a note which 
to our ears suggests migration, both from its general resemblance 
to the indefinite “chips”’ which many migrant birds utter as they 
pass southward by day and by night, and also from the fact that 
the note is usually given when the bird is in flight. The Chipping 
Sparrow utters this note only when flocking, and it serves probably 
to maintain the unity of the flock. The effect of the migration 
calls, too, is to keep the companies together, but perhaps a more 


1] have heard the “x” note only once in spring,— during the night preceding the 
arrival of the Oven-bird in Lexington. 
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important use of the call-notes is to express the feeling of migration 
and spread it, so that other birds may catch the contagion. In 
other words, we must not assume that a bird utters its migration 
calls with a definite purpose either of guiding its companions or 
of inquiring their whereabouts. Both of these results, however, 
are doubtless accomplished by involuntary utterances excited by 
the restlessness which culminates in migration. In any case there 
would be as much occasion for the notes which accomplish these 
results at the very start of migration, or even before the start, as 
at the subsequent steps of the journey. 

It is possible that the migration calls are largely uttered by young 
birds and take their origin from the first note which the nestling 
makes,— the food-call. It is an easy transition from the food-call 
of the nestling to the call which the fledgling utters to inform his 
parents where to find and feed him, and this call, modified somewhat 
as the fledgling grows older, might well persist as an expression of 
emotion and become finally the migration call. 

Some time in the second week of August, a new note makes its 
appearance, —a clear, but softly modulated, mellow whistle. 
This note is so loud and striking that one would expect that it 
would have attracted the notice of anyone who chanced to be out- 
of-doors at night. But, as far as I know, none but ornithologists 
have interested themselves in the sound. 

For a long time this call-note remained a mystery to Mr. Faxon 
and Mr. Brewster, until finally Mr. Brewster, by a most fortunate 
chance, solved the problem. He was lying at dawn in his cabin 
on the shore of the Concord river, when he heard, far in the dis- 
tance, the familiar whistle of the unknown migrant. The bird, still 
calling, flew nearer and nearer until it alighted in the shrubbery 
close by the cabin. Here it continued to call, but gradually changed 
the character of the note until, little by little, it grew to resemble, 
and finally became the familiar call of the Veery. This observa- 
tion proves beyond any doubt that the Veery is the author of one 
of the whistles which we hear in the night during the times of migra- 
tion and that the Veery’s migration call is quite distinct from its 
notes heard commonly in the daytime. I should add that a small 
number of these calls (perhaps one per cent.) are identical with the 
Veery’s diurnal “wheeoo”’ call. 

One other observer has published some evidence on this subject. 
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Henry H. Kopman (Auk, Vol. XXI, 1904, pp. 45, 46) heard the 
Veery utter by day a note which had puzzled him for years as he 
heard it from nocturnal migrants. It is evident, however, that he 
may not have differentiated this note from the calls of other 
Thrushes, for, although he had heard “countless hundreds”’ of the 
calls, he had noted less than a score of Veeries in ten years of ob- 
servation, while he had met the Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed 
Thrush “in astonishing numbers” at the very season when he 
heard the nocturnal whistles. 

The Veery call is most common in late August; my earliest and 
latest dates are August 12 and September 5. On some nights the 
calls come so frequently that, at times, there are but a few seconds 
between them; on other nights there is scarcely one to be heard,— 
a point of difference from the comparative regularity of the “x” 
note. 

After the Veery call ceases for the season, there is generally an 
interval of about a week before a second whistle is heard. Al- 
though of the same general character as the Veery call, this late 
September whistle is pitched higher. It is of somewhat less dura- 
tion, and is inflected downward very little, if at all, and lacks the 
terminal roll or roughness characteristic of the Veery call. My 
notes for the past four years indicate the migration period of this 
later bird to be between September 8 (an extremely early date) and 
September 27. I may say that these two “Thrush whistles” and 
the note next to be considered are so nearly identical that, for two 
or three years, I did not distinguish between them clearly, hence, 
I cannot use the dates contained in my earlier records. The late 
September call is a very frequent note on nights of heavy migra- 
tions,— so frequent as to indicate that it is uttered by a very 
common migrant. For this reason I believe that it is the call-note 
of the Olive-backed Thrush, in spite of the fact that of all diurnal 
bird-notes, it most resembles the whistled “hear” of Hylocichla a. 
bicknelli. An article in “The Odlogist’’ (Vol. XX XI, 1914, pp. 162- 
166), by Paul G. Howes deals with the migration call of Swainson’s 
Thrush. Mr. Howes’ studies were made during the autumn of 
1912 at Stamford, Conn. He describes the migration period as 
materially longer than my records indicate, his last bird passing 
southward on October 17. Mr. Howes was fortunate in being 
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able to watch the Thrushes drop from the sky into a small wood 
where he could afterward examine the birds at short range. He 
secured five specimens. Although I have gone out-of-doors in 
the morning twilight repeatedly in August on days when I have 
heard the whistles in great numbers before daylight, I have never 
seen the birds (Veeries at this date); as soon as it has grown light 
enough to make out a bird in the air, the calls have stopped and 
no more birds have flown over. 

The Thrush calls heard during October, generally in the latter 
part of the month, are very similar to the Veery whistle. This 
third Thrush whistle is heard very irregularly,— on most nights 
none at all, but on a few nights in very great numbers. At this 
season of long evenings, it is not uncommon for the birds to start 
on their night flight as early as six o’clock. In tone of voice this 
note, a soft nasal whistle, resembles the Bluebird’s call. It has, 
however, but one syllable and is inflected downward in pitch very 
slightly,— often not at all. The letters “Per” or “Ter” suggest 
the call. On October 29, 1913, I saw a company of half a dozen 
Hermit Thrushes repeat this note frequently as the birds flitted 
about in a gray birch wood. When they uttered the note they did 
not open the beak (at least at short range I could not see them do 
so), but at each repetition the feathers of the throat were slightly 
raised. During the previous night there had been a considerable 
flight of Hermit Thrushes and just before sunrise (a misty morning 
with a light S.E. breeze) I had heard numerous Thrush calls from 
birds passing overhead. 

These three whistles heard respectively (roughly speaking) in 
August, September, and October account satisfactorily, I think, 
for the Veery, Swainson’s, and the Hermit Thrush. The two other 
Hylocichle, the Gray-cheeked and Bicknell’s, are of comparative 
rarity in Eastern Massachusetts and their periods of migration 
here coincide practically with the passage of the Olive-back. It is 
very probable therefore that I have not distinguished the calls of 
these rarer Thrushes because their voices vary little from the calls 
of the abundant Olive-back. 

During the month from mid September to mid October there are 
more nocturnal bird-notes to be heard than any other time. The 
majority of these calls to my ear are identical to the common 
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diurnal note of Dendroica striata, viz. “tsit.”” On account of this 
correspondence and from the fact that at this season, Black-polls 
are passing through Eastern Massachusetts in numbers which at 
Hii times seemingly surpass all other birds combined, I think it is no 
a unfair assumption to ascribe this, the commonest note of autumn, 
| to the Black-poll Warbler. As the season advances, many of the 
notes are more sustained than the abrupt “chips” which suggest 
the warblers, and resemble the “tseep’’ note which is used in the 
daytime by several of the smaller sparrows. These notes become 
progressively more frequent, reaching their maximum abundance, 
perhaps, toward the middle of October, and are the last notes 
heard in the autumn before the migration ceases. That these 
notes represent the passage of various species of Sparrows, I think 
there is little doubt. The frequent occurrence of these notes 
during the evening of March 28, 1908, at the height of the sparrow 
migration that spring increases the probability. As to the identity 
of many other notes heard during this period, I do not hazard even 
a guess. As an indication of the real individuality of some of the 
nocturnal bird-notes and of the actual ability of an observer to 
distinguish between them, I may say that during the remarkable 
flight of Cape May Warblers which passed through this region in 
September, 1914, I heard a note absolutely novel to me. I heard 
it before I saw any of the Cape Mays and of course had no idea what 
| it was until I noticed that the Cape May Warblers used this note 
| when they flew from tree to tree. 

The migration note of the Bobolink is diagnostic; it is used by 
day as well as by night, but in my experience it is rarely heard at 
night, although it is a common note in the very early morning, 
after daylight, when the birds may be seen flying in flocks. My 
explanation of the rarity of this note at night is that the birds 
generally fly so high that their notes are nearly or quite inaudible 
from the ground. At other observation stations the Bobolink’s 
note may, very likely, be heard more frequently. I was fortunate, 

. one spring, to see numbers of Fox Sparrows start on their night 
8 flight soon after sunset. The birds flew northward, at first from 
one tree to another, uttering, while in the air, a note not dissimilar 
from one of their sibilant “chips.” I heard this note that evening 
from birds flying through the darkness against a cold northwest 
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wind (April 4, 1908). Weather, indeed, appears to have little 
influence on the migration of birds, as evidenced by their call- 
notes, except that on fair nights the birds evidently fly high; the 
calls are fainter and appear to come from far away, whereas on 
nights when the sky is overcast (or when it is raining) the birds 
seem very near. 

In watching birds during the seasons of migration or in listening 
to their call-notes night after night, it soon becomes apparent that, 
quite irrespective of the weather, certain nights are chosen to move 
northward or southward; there is either a migration or there is not. 
The birds appear to recognise the migration nights in advance as if 
the individuals of one (or related) species possessed the knowledge 
in common. My notes give a striking illustration of this point. 
“On October 11, 1914, in the late afternoon when Mr. Walter 
Faxon, Mr. Lewis Dexter, and I were crossing the Ipswich sand- 
hills, Myrtle Warblers continually flew over our heads, all in a 
southerly direction. In ten minutes we counted twenty birds, 
flying at the height of a tall elm tree. We were standing among 
the dunes about a quarter of a mile from the sea. To the south 
was a small wood of pitch pines surrounded by sand, and as the 
birds were flying toward these trees, and as they appeared to fly 
lower as they approached them, we thought at first that the birds 
_ were seeking a roosting place. But when we entered the wood, 
we saw that, although the Warblers often dipped toward the tree- 
tops in their flight over the wood, they did not alight, but continued 
on toward the south. After watching the birds fly over for half 
an hour in a steady, if rather straggling, procession, we felt certain 
that they had begun a migration flight which they would keep up 
all night. We first noticed the birds between half past four and 
quarter to five, in broad daylight (sun set at 5.11). The birds 
were rather widely separated from each other as a rule, but occa- 
sionally one approached another and swooped at him. Once, 
when a bird was attacked in this manner, he came down into a 
thicket of bayberries, closely followed by his pursuer. The two 
birds remained in the shrubs but a moment, however, before rising 
and continuing their southerly flight. As the birds passed over 
head, they gave their characteristic “tcheck,” and almost as fre- 
quently, the sibilant call heard most often when they take short 
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flights. As I have never heard the “tcheck” note during the night 
from migrating birds, I presume that Myrtle Warblers make use 
mainly, if not solely, of the sibilant note as a migration call, once 
the flight is well under way. 

“On the afternoon of the 12th (the next day) the behavior of the 
Myrtle Warblers at twilight was very different. Mr. Faxon and 
I had spent the afternoon at Coffin’s Beach, Gloucester, and toward 
dusk we crossed a broad area of level land, just back of the beach, 
grown up thickly with bayberry bushes, with a sprinkling of blue- 
berry and a few pitch pine trees. This growth made a dense tangle 
of branches not rising more than six feet from the ground (except 
in the case of the pine trees) and over the whole expanse one spot 
was pretty much like another. Throughout this space, Myrtle 
Warblers were hopping about restlessly, chipping excitedly, and 
taking short flights. As it grew darker, the birds quieted; they 
remained longer in a bush when they found one to their liking and 
hopped among the branches, evidently searching for a comfortable 
and safe perch to sleep on. They allowed us to step very near 
them before they flitted away to a neighboring shrub. The birds 
did not appear to gather into flocks or companies; two or three, to 
be sure, might be examining the same bush, but everywhere over 


the area of forty acres or so, as far as our eyes could see, scattered 


birds were settling for the night; evidently there was to be no 
Myrtle Warbler migration. We noted these birds between 5 and 
5.15 p.m. At this time there were no birds flying into the field 
as there would have been if the Warblers were assembling from a 
larger area.” 

It is not always possible to estimate the magnitude of a flight 
by the number of bird-notes heard during the night. Extensive 
migratory movements often occur in spring during a night when 
few, if any, notes are heard, and conversely, one is often surprised 
in the autumn to find the country practically barren of bird-life 
after a night during which birds’ “chips” have been heard in great 
numbers. 

This latter condition may be easily explained, I think. During 
the night the birds are passing in hundreds or thousands, but at 
dawn each bird or flock settles near wherever it happens to be. 
Hence in any one locality, once the stream is stopped, there will be 
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comparatively few birds,— only those which were nearly overhead 
at sunrise. As a matter of fact, some birds do not alight until 
long after sunrise, and some others continue their northerly or 
southerly progress after alighting in the trees, but the explanation 
above accounts for the seeming diminution of the number of migrat- 
ing birds when the night’s flight is over. To explain the heavy 
spring flights when no nocturnal notes are heard, it must be under- 
stood that bird-notes are very rare on any night in spring. The 
contrast in this respect between spring and autumn is so striking, 
that we are led to believe that during the spring nights, we do not 
hear notes from migrating birds because they do not utter them. 
If the birds do call during their northward journey, practically all 
of them fly at a great height, thus adopting a very different manner 
of migrating from their habit in autumn. 

Although the problems presented by the two migration trips 
must be essentially the same to the birds, it should be remembered 
that the personnel of the migrating horde differs in one important 
respect ;— whereas, in the autumn more than half of the migrants 
have never made the journey before, in the spring, every individual 
has safely accomplished at least one trip. We have surmised that 
the migration-call may be an outgrowth of the young bird’s food- 
call. Taking into account the frequency in autumn of the migra- 
tion calls, as opposed to their comparative absence in spring, may 
we not further surmise that it is chiefly the birds of the year which 
we hear calling during their initial migration and that these young 
birds, returning over the path they travelled six months before, 
and flying with the assurance and self-confidence which experience 
has given them, do not need migration calls for guidance or en- 
couragement and therefore do not utter them? 
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BIRD-WATCHING AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


SoME OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF COURTSHIP IN Brrpbs. 
BY JULIAN S. HUXLEY, B.A.! 


THERE is to-day, most unhappily, too often a gap between the 
amateur naturalists and the pure field-workers on the one side, and 
the trained biologists on the other. The blame, as usual, cannot 
be laid to the account of either, for both are guilty. On the one 
hand the professionals fight shy of amateurish methods and failure 
to see principles behind facts, while the amateur dislikes (often 
with justice) the other’s dogmatism and his reliance on purely 
laboratory methods. 

It is the purpose of this paper to try and show how, in ornithology 
at least, this gap may be bridged. There is a vast army of bird- 
lovers and bird-watchers to-day in existence, whose enthusiasm 
needs only to be properly directed to lead them into most absorbing 
fields, and at the same time ‘to provide all-important material for 
fundamental problems of biology. 

Three things only are needed: —A knowledge of what to search 
for, a method to guide one’s searching, and instruments to use in 
the search. The instruments lie ready to our hands. It was, I 
believe, Charles Dixon who was one of the first to realize that the 
prismatic binocular had so enormously enlarged the potentialities 
of field observation. The possession of one of these instruments, 
though not absolutely indispensable, is of the utmost importance. 
In selecting a glass three chief points are to be considered. The 
first is high magnification, which enables the observer to catch the 
details of attitude and expression which are so important. The 
second is high light-gathering power and definition, which depend 
on the size of the object-glasses. Without this, high magnification 
is a snare and a delusion, involving strain on the eyes. The third 
is quick adjustment of focus, for following the action of moving 
birds. Many glasses are made with independent focusing adjust- 


1 Assistant Professor of Biology in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
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ments for the two eyes; these are useless for the bird-watcher. 
Some form of simultaneous adjustment is necessary, and in many 
ways the old pattern Goerz-Trieder longitudinally-moving focusing- 
head was preferable to the transversely-moving heads now in 
general use. 

-A magnification below six diameters is of little use; eight or ten 
is probably the best for general purposes, although even 12 will give 
satisfactory results. Besides a binocular, a telescope is often use- 
ful, especially for the larger and more wary birds. One with an 
object glass of at least two inches, and a magnification of about 
25 diameters can be highly recommended. The price is compara- 
tively small, and a little practice is all that is needed to handle it; 
one soon becomes so proficient that it is easy to follow even Swifts 
or Swallows in their aérial evolutions. 

The efficiency of both the telescope and binocular can be con- 
siderably enhanced by a suitable stand. One that I devised for 
myself consisted of a camera-tripod with a kodak ball-and-socket 
joint attached; this in its turn screwed on to an apparatus composed 
of two pieces of wood lined with leather and joined by a long screw 
which holds the binocular in place. A special heavy ball-and-socket 
joint is also made by opticians for use with telescopes. By this 
means the fatigue and strain of holding the glass in place is done 
away with, and one’s hands left free to take notes." 

Before we go any further into the practical details of what to 
look for and how to look for it, it will be necessary to make what 
will perhaps appear a long digression on the theoretical side. The 
main biological problems demanding solution seem to me to be 
connected with the courtship of birds, and to that subject I shall 
here confine myself. 

However, as I myself very soon discovered when I began work- 
ing at the problem of Courtship, to get a real insight into it one 
must have a working knowledge of the theories of Evolution, the 
theories of Sex, and the theories of the Animal Mind. On these 
subjects I must refer the reader to the general works of Darwin, 
Weismann, Morgan and Washburn cited at the end of this paper. 
Here I will merely say that all my observations have gone to root 


1 See Huxley ('14), p. 529. 
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deeply in me the conviction that birds have a mind of the same 
general nature as ours, though of course more rudimentary: if they 
are automata, then so are we. Prof. Washburn’s book reaches the 
same conclusion. As far as the problems of sex are concerned, 
bird-watching has lead me to important ideas, and has gradually 
made me believe that in birds at any rate an individual of either 


sex contains within itself the characters of the other sex in a latent 


condition.'_ With which preface let us plunge in medias res. 
It is an old idea, and a favorite of Sir Thomas Browne, that 


1 This is not the place to discuss the theoretical aspects of the problem of sex. However, 
it will be well to mention one or two ideas to which such studies as these have led me. 

Morgan, in his recent book just cited, brings forward various facts, largely as the results 
of castration experiments, to show that the mechanism of sex determination is entirely differ- 
ent in birds and in mammals (and again in insects). This is an important and notable fact, 
but in considering its bearings we must not be led to forget another equally important fact 
that emerges especially as the result of a comparative observational study —— namely, that 
all the determinants for the sexual characters of both sexes are present complete in each 
individual of either sex (with certain exceptions when the male has different sex-chromo- 
somes from the female), that this holds good for both birds and mammals, and that the 
different results in the two groups are due to differences in the method by which in any 
individual the right characters are brought out, the unneeded ones inhibited. This is 
shown very well by the fact that the requisite mechanism for the copulatory actions of 
both sexes appears to be present in individuals of both sexes. For instance, I learn from 
my friend Mr. W. M. Winton that he has personally seen two cases of bitches where ovari- 
otomy was followed by the acquisition of male actions. Similar actions in non-operated 
female animals are familiar in cows (Muller, Sexualbiologie), and are recorded for rabbits 
(Washburn, in litf:). Pearl and Surface have recently recorded (Science, April 23, 1915) a 
most interesting case where a cow assumed not only the behavior bux also the appearance 
of a bull, owing to cystic disease of the ovaries. These examples alone will show that in 
mammals the female carries within herself the determinants for the characters of the oppo- 
site sex, just as Morgan's results show the converse of this to be true. 

In birds, the facts assembled by Morgan show at once that the female carries the determi- 
nants for male characters. For the converse proof, | have myself assembled some records 
where the male performs female actions (and vice versa), in my paper on the Grebe (Huxley, 
14). The case of the Phalarope is, from a different point of attack, proof positive that the 
deierminants for female characters are present in the male. In all species of Phalaropes 
(Phalaropodid&), while both sexes assume special plumage during the breeding season, and 
while this breeding-plumage is of the same general pattern in both sexes, and is obviously a 
recent acquisition in evolution, yet the female is larger and much brighter than the male, 
and in addition does all the courting The only interpretation of these facts appears to me 
to be that, just as in most sexually dimorphic birds the male has acquired certain colors 
and structures, and that these have come to be shared by the female in lesser degree (Cardi- 
nal and many other Finches, Bob-white and most other Odontophorid#, many Woodpeck- 
ers, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Dickcissel, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, etc.), so here sexual 
selection has helped the female towards her bright plumage, and the male has automatically 
come in for his share. The results are best interpreted if we suppose (as is cytologically 
reasonable) that the determinants for the characters, even though the characters themselves 
are acquired primarily by one sex only, at once come to be present in the germ-plasm of 
both sexes. Suppose it to be the male which acquires the secondary sexual characters. 
After this there are two possibilities. Either the inhibition in the female will not be suffi- 
cient to restrain some appearance of the new characters in her, even from the start: or else 
in some unexplained way the inhibition will gradually weaken and the female come in the 
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man is a microcosm, exhibiting in miniature all the activities of a 
universe; and as far as marriage customs go, the idea is a true one. 
In the single species Man are found many varieties of marriage — 
promiscuity, polyandry, polygamy, and finally monogamy in all 
its phases of refinement — in origin largely a hateful economic 
necessity, yet in the outcome proving itself divinest of possibility. 
Almost every variation that is found as a mere fluctuating phase 
in the history of man exists separately, as a rigid law, for some 
species of bird. Bateson, in one of his lectures, gives us an imagi- 
nary conversation between a Pigeon and a Barndoor Fowl. The 
Pigeon rebukes the immorality of the Fowl’s polygamous estate, 
while the Hen retorts that the Pigeons neglect the welfare of their 
race by confining themselves to a single mate. The Fowl and the 
Pheasant have Harems of the Orient, one cock owning more wives 
than another less successful bird. The Blackcock’s system in 
some ways recalls that imaginary one of Plato’s, for here there is no 
marriage, but the males have their appointed station, and their 
duties are over when the hens have come and chosen out the best. 
Still more mixture of promiscuity with polygamy is found in the 
Ruff. There are savage combats in the Thrushes, tournaments 
and jousts in Redshank and Blackcock. The chase is as frequent 
an adjunct of courtship as it was, if we are to believe the poets, 
with the Greek gods and nymphs, and as it is in many savage 
tribes to-day. And if one watches a pair of Red-winged Blackbirds 
or Mockingbirds in such a pursuit, he is inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that sometimes at least there is in it a thrill of pleasur- 
able excitement for the female, of which she is fully conscious, even 
to the extent, I think, of sometimes provoking the chase. 

When there is a monogamous union, it may be a temporary one, 
for the season only, as in most birds, or a true life-marriage, as in 
most Crows and Hawks. 

Some birds lay down that “a woman’s place is in the home,” 
and the hen exclusively undertakes the duties of incubation. An 
extreme case of this deprivation of freedom of the female is seen 


course of time to resemble the male more and more closely. Whether or not this second 
process actually takes place, we do know of course that the inhibition can vary in extent, as 
is shown by the Reindeer, where both sexes now share a primitively male character, or the 
Pheasant, where the female shows practically total inhibition of the male characters, for 
the purpose of protective coloration. The decision between these two possibilities must at 
present be left open. 
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Hornbiils 
in the Foucans, where the cock walls up the sitting hen in her nest- 
hole in an old tree; there she remains, fed by him, till the young are 
ready to fly. Other birds come more near to the ideal of the 
women’s movement of to-day; in them both sexes share the duties 
of the pair more equally, and in all activities realize themselves 
equally and to the full. The Grebes, the Herons and the Swans 
will serve as examples. Sex-difference and sex-consciousness in 
these seem to be less, and as a result, just as in Man in similar case, 
there is in their courtship and the whole of their mutual relation, 
not so much emphasis on the less real, less great things that depend 
on sex-difference — coyness, timidity, helplessness in the female, 
eagerness, vain display, superior physical prowess in the male — 
and more emphasis on the things that are more fundamental, 
because belonging to the race instead of to one half of it alone — 
enjoyment of what is to be enjoyed, sharing of what is to be shared, 
joint action, mutual help. Let anyone study the relation of the 
sexes in such birds and compare it with the sex-relation in species 
with marked sexual dimorphism; then think of what is meant by 
the logical outcome of the chivalric, medizval idea of woman’s 
place, and compare that with the ideal behind the better part of 
the woman’s movement of to-day, and I believe he will understand 
what I have in mind, difficult though it be to put into words. 

Restricting ourselves to facts rather than interpretations, it will 
be found that the majority of passerine birds are monogamous, 
pairing for the season only,— temporary marriage. The duration 
of this tie is very variable; it may last until the nest is built, until 
the young are hatched, until the young are fledged, or it may be 
merged in a family life lasting through the winter. 

Some of the monogamous species are dull-colored altogether; 
in others the cock is more brilliant and does most of the courting; 
while in still a third group both sexes are adorned with colors or 
structures that are employed in courtship. 

Other birds have true marriage; they pair-for life. Such are 
the majority of Falcons and Hawks — in whom, however, the 
problem is made interesting owing to the fact that the hen bird is 
larger, more powerful, and more active than the cock.! 


1 See F. Heatherly, (°13), where a magnificent series of observations and photographs 
on a single pair of birds is recorded. 
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At the other end of the series we get such birds as the Ruff 
(Machetes) which is polygamous, but still shows a certain degree 
of promiscuity as well.! 

Other polygamous birds, such as the Peacock and the Pheasants, 
have more definite harems; while in the curious and beautiful little 
Phalaropes, the whole normal relation of the sexes is reversed, the 
hens in bright-colored plumage courting the cocks, who in their 
turn undertake all the duties of incubation. 

Enough has been said to show the variety and interest of these 
relations alone. By collecting all available data we shall first of 
all be able to correlate the marriage-habits with the classification. 
Since the classification is by now fairly natural, or in other words, 
since it groups together those species of birds which are related by 
descent, we shall then be able to trace the evolution of the various 
customs and instincts — to see what was the most primitive condi- 
tion, and to trace out whether polygamy and other specialized 
habits have arisen once only, or independently many times over. 

This is important from the purely zodlogical point of view; it 
will also throw light on various problems of Evolution, notably on 
the question of Parallelism or the repeated origin of one adaptation 
from different ancestral stocks. 

It is obviously of great interest to the Sociologist, since here he 
can trace the beginnings of all sex-relationships, in creatures where 
emotion is not yet complicated by reason. And if we study the 
details of each history carefully enough we shall, I hope to show, be 
able to interpret the phenomena of consciousness — the emotions 
and desires that lie behind the actions, — with sufficient accuracy 
to bring much grist to the mill of the comparative psychologist. 
Do not think me fantastic if I say that, even in birds, I believe that 
the finest emotions and most comfortable happiness are, as in man, 
associated with that form of monogamy in which male and female 
bear approximately equal parts. To support my opinions I will 
refer the reader to those of Selous (’13, pp. 298-299) elicited by his 
watching of Wild Swans. 

Three years ago such words would have been almost without 
meaning to me; it was not until I had spent weeks watching the 


1 See Selous’ exhaustive paper in the Zoologist for 1906. 
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behavior of a single species} and more weeks trying to think out 
the meaning of my observations, that there came to me the point 
of view —a combination of the evolutionary, the psychological, 
and the physiological — which made that statement possible. It 
was forced upon me by the facts I saw; and those who wish to 
penetrate into those arcana and mysteries of science where the 
beginnings of Consciousness are being shaped and added to Life 
cannot do better than observe the behavior of a single species of 
wild bird or mammal, and, having observed, try to understand. 

But this is a digression. Let us return to our consideration of 
the question of courtship. First and foremost comes the need for 
facts. It is important for the professional biologist to have many 
new facts. To get these he must turn to the naturalist and the 
bird-watcher; and for these latter it is enormously important to 
have the old facts summarized and correlated into principles, for 
otherwise they will be unconsciously biased by preconceived no- 
tions. In such questions as these of sex-relations, we tend to have 
an unconsciously-held theory of our own, based upon every-day 
experience of our own species and of domestic animals; and not 
merely that, but since the questions are in Man associated with 
morality, we tend to see what we want to see, even in animals. 

Our first duty as scientific observers is to try to get a clear idea 
of the usual sequence of events. The majority of birds are mo- 
nogamous, and among them the majority again pair for the season, 
the two members of the pair separating during the autumn and 
winter, and pairing again, usually with new mates, before the next 
breeding season. Such species can then be considered typical, 
and we will begin by describing what may be called the “ Annual 
Love-History” of such a species. 

The pairing-up occurs remarkably early, often months before 
any eggs are laid. St. Valentine’s Day is the traditional day for 
birds to pair; but in many species pairing-up may occur before 
this. Then follows a long period before consummation — a true 
engagement — in which the pair is constantly together and various 
displays by one or both of the sexes take place. Later, well on in 
the spring, comes the true marriage, when sexual consummation 


! Huxley (14). 
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takes place. At the same time nest-building starts, and very 
shortly the eggs begin to be laid; and then follow in turn the period 
of incubation and the period when the young are still unfledged 
and must be constantly fed. Then the nest is left, and a period of 
family association starts, during which the fledged young are being 
taught to find their own food and fend for themselves. This 
family life may break up very soon (e. g. in August; the English 
Robin) or may last right on through the winter until the next 
pairing-season (many Paride). 

Most of this is common knowledge. Recent work, however, is 
extending our knowledge in two ways. First, it is becoming clear 
that in many species pairing-up is even earlier than was supposed, 
sometimes even in November or December, and also that in a good 
many species which were supposed to pair for the season only, 
the union is really for life, the pair preserving its identity through 
the winter, sometimes even when flocks are formed.! 

In the second place, we are beginning to understand the relation 
of the so-called “Courtship-actions’”— the displays and dances 
and songs — to the annual history. For example; there is often 
no display at all previous to the period of pairing-up; then — most 
interesting point of all — there may be a long period when “ Court- 
ship” (in the sense of active display by one or both sexes) may be 
very much in evidence, although the birds have already paired-up 
into couples, but coition has not yet taken place. 

However, I think that it will be as well to look at some concrete 
examples of the various sorts of sex-relationship found in birds. I 
will take three, all more or less non-typical, to illustrate the great 
variety that exists in this matter of courtship. 

I make no apology for beginning with a life-history which I have 
myself investigated — that of the great Crested Grebe ? — for here 
I am sure of every fact. 

In this aquatic species the two sexes are almost identical. Both 
are adorned with a beautiful crest, composed of two black ear-tufts 
and a ruff of chestnut, black, and pure white; this crest is very 
slightly less developed in the hen than in the cock, but is used 
exclusively in courtship, and used equally by both sexes. 


1 e.g. the Dabchick (Pudiceps fluviatilis) as reported by Mr. Mottram in a letter to me. 
Huxley ('14). 
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The birds generally go to the sea in winter, in small flocks or 
alone, returning to inland waters to breed in January or February. 
There, in February, pairing-up takes place —a process not yet 
wholly disentangled, but certainly associated with a great dea! of 
flying and chasing (it probably resembles what happens in the 
Killdeer; vide infra). After this the pairs are very faithful — there 
is strict marriage for the season, preceded by a long engagement, 
for coition never takes place except on the nest, and nest-build- 
ing does not begin till April. Quite soon after pairing-up, court- 
ship activities begin, so that here, at least, pairing-up precedes 
any employment of the courtship structures (ruff and ear-tufts). 

There are two entirely different sets of ceremonies gone through 
by the birds—ceremonies of mutual display, and ceremonies 
connected with coition. 

The ceremonies of mutual display are extremely elaborate. 
There are three main divisions. The first is the simplest. Two 
birds that have been feeding or resting near each other will sud- 
denly be seen to approach and to start shaking their heads at each 
other in a most peculiar manner, stiffly and formally, having first 
erected their crests and stretched their necks upwards to their 
fullest extent. After shaking for a certain time — a few seconds 
to a minute or two — they desist, and resume normal life. 

The next form is amazing to see. It resembles the first in that 
it takes place as a mere interlude to the duties of every day, but 
is more elaborate. It starts with a bout of shaking which differs 
from the ordinary only in that it is prolonged to twice the usual 
length of time, and is followed by the remarkable diving for water- 
weed and the breast to breast collision which I have called the 
““Penguin-dance.”’ ! 

After this performance (which, I think, was the most thrilling 
sight I have ever seen while watching birds, with the possible ex- 
ception of a Heron turning a succession of somersaults vertically 
downward from a height of several hundred feet to near the 
ground) they simply once more relapsed into ordinary existence. 

The third form of display is mainly used when the two members 
of a pair have been separated. One will call for its missing mate. 
When the mate recognizes the call, it will swim in that direction, 


1See Huxley, pp. 499-500. 
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and finally dive. On this the calling bird changes its whole de- 
meanor, spreading its wings out to display the white bar upon 
them, erecting its ruff, and drawing back its head, now rayed like 
the sun, on to its breast, white and puffed out. The diving bird 
approaches just below the surface, raising a ripple as it comes, and 
finally emerges just behind its mate in a strange stiff attitude: — 
“He seemed to grow out of the water. First his head, the beak 
pointing down along the neck in a stiff and peculiar manner; then 
the neck, quite straight and vertical; then the body, straight and 
vertical too; until finally the whole bird, save for a few inches, was 
standing erect in the water.” From this extraordinary position 
the bird will gradually settle down on the water; its mate mean- 
while turns round, and the two finish with a bout of shaking. 

The most noticeable thing about all these ceremonies is that 
they are “self-exhausting” — they do not lead on to anything 
further. Looked at from the psychological point of view, they 
seem to me to be nothing but “expressions of emotion”: the birds 
act thus because they are impelled to do so, because they enjoy it. 
Looked at, on the other hand, from the evolutionary point of view, 
they seemed to have been developed as a bond to keep the pair 
together. 

In the other set of ceremonies, those connected with coition, the 
crest is not employed at all. The whole thing is more or less 
symbolic, the birds expressing readiness to pair by going into the 
extraordinary attitude adopted by the female during the actual 
act of pairing, when the bird “lies along the water” with neck 
outstretched to its fullest extent. The chief point to be remarked 
is that both cock and hen may adopt this attitude; indeed the 
proper qualities of either sex seem in this bird to have been in large 
degree carried over to the other. 

There is one further interesting point to mention, namely, that 
flirtation is found in this species; by which I mean that one member 
of a pair (either cock or hen), if its mate is absent or unresponsive, 
will go off and perform the courtship ceremonies with a stranger. 
For further details, and for the jealousy thus produced, I must 
refer the reader to my original paper, merely remarking that we 
find some parallels to human affairs that give much food for 
thought. - 

In this species, then, we have elaborate Structures used only in 
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courtship, elaborate Courtship-actions gone through by both sexes, 
as a form of enjoyment (like a dance). We have Engagement and 
Seasonal Marriage, not exempt from Flirtation; we have special 
Coition Ceremonies, again shared equally by both sexes. We have 
in fact a Courtship which to one, like myself, who was familiar only 
with the facts adduce. by Darwin and his followers, was a complete 
revelation — something entirely new and unexplained. 

We will now turn to a modern investigation of a species which 
has figured prominently in the sexual selection doctrine from 
Darwin’s time to the present. In the Blackcock (Tetrao tetriz, 
fam. Tetraonide) Selous '! has made a series of careful observations, 
which show how totally different is the series of events in a species 
which exhibits marked sexual dimorphism combined with polygamy. 
The main unquestioned facts may be briefly stated. The cock 
birds are magnificent in a plumage of sheeny bluish-black with 
beautiful lyre-shaped tail. On the wing and tail are patches of 
pure white, while over the eye is a streak of scarlet. The female is 
so different as to merit a distinct name, the Greyhen; she is much 
smaller and of a dull reddish brown color speckled with black — 
a purely protective scheme of coloration. In these birds the pair 
does not exist as a unit. In April and May the cocks assemble early 
in the morning at regular meeting-places and go through various 
remarkable courtship-actions. The hens visit these assembly- 
grounds, and there coition takes place, several hens often mating 
with one cock. These are the main facts; their interpretation, as 
always, has depended on the closest watching of the details. Selous 
finds that what really happens is as follows. The cocks have defi- 
nite stations or territories of their own on the assembly-ground, 
which they do not leave except under the influence of violent 
excitement, such as jealousy. Their actions fall into three main 
categories: -— the ecstatic dance, not executed specially before the 
hen; a display performed directly to the hen and battles (which, 
however, are in reality but jousts, or sham-battles) between cocks. 

The dance has often been described; at its most violent, it must 
be an amazing spectacle. The tail is spread out and erected, the 
wings a trifle drooped, the head alternately raised and lowered. 


1 Selous (‘09). 
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In this attitude they run and leap over the ground, often turning 
partially round in the air, getting more and more violent as they 
go on, until, like Dancing Dervishes, they have made the dance an 
ecstasy of violent motion. Selous only once saw this dance in its 
perfection; but there are always rudimentary stages of it to be 
seen, when the birds, in the position described, would walk or run 
quickly over the ground, with now and then a little leap. The 
whole process, especially in these incipient stages, seems to be 
merely an outlet for the strong sexual emotion of the cocks, for they 
perform in this manner even when no hens are on the ground. 

At intervals, hens visit the assembly-place; it is very rare for 
many to be there together. The arrival of one is usually signalled 
by a general commotion among the cocks, all leaping and dancing 
as above described. As, however, she walks from one part of the 
ground to another, each cock displays before her as long as she is 
within the limits of his particular territory. This display is entirely 
different from the dance. Instead of being a wild expression of 
passion, it is pompous and slow, and is adapted for showing off all 
the colors and contrasts of the cocks’ plumage. The tail is again 
fanned, the wings drooped and spread to a considerable extent, 
the head held down and forward. In this attitude the cock passes 
first on one side of the hen, then on the other, and as he passes he 
tilts his body so that the brilliant upper surface of body and wings 
is towards the hen. 

The hen may “reject” her suitor, by simply walking on to the 
station of the next male; the males have no means of enforcing 
their desires if she does not show her approval, which she signifies 
by stooping and finally crouching in the position for coition. A 
hen may be courted unsuccessfully by several cocks and then 
choose (choose is the only correct word) another; or she may leave 
the ground without favoring any of them. From Selous’ observa- 
tions (for the details I must refer the reader to the original) it is 
quite clear that the hens come to the ground for a definite purpose 
—to be stimulated sexually, to put it in the most physiological 
way —and if the stimulus is not sufficient they leave the ground 
without coition taking place. The stimulus is given by the dis- 
play of the cocks, and one may be successful where another fails; 
success depends therefore on the variations in the males, or on the 
whim of the female, or, most probably, on both combined. 
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The fighting, finally, is very curious. There are a great many 


warlike preliminaries, a good deal of sparring and feinting, but only 
once in a long while any real hard fighting, such as many smaller 
birds indulge in— Tits and Thrushes, for instance. The whole 
business comes to be half ludicrous, half contemptible to watch. 
i Selous’ idea is that it has degenerated from real fighting and is now 

fixed as a ceremonial action. At any rate it appears never to 

decide anything — nor does it seem to have any influence whatever 

on the hens. In this species, then, we have a fine “expression of 

emotion” in the shape of the Dance, but here it is confined to one 

sex instead of existing in both, as in the Grebe. We have also a 

Display as a direct stimulus to coition, and working out in such a 

way as to make Darwinian Sexual Selection operative; and we 

have sham Fights, whose downward development has probably 

gone hand in hand with the upward development of the Display. 

As a third, and again very different form of history, let us take 

that of the majority of the Old-world Warblers (Sylviide) so 

thoroughly worked out by Eliot Howard (’07). These birds 

include a number of famous European songsters, such as the " 

Black-cap, Garden Warbler, and Marsh Warbler. They are 

mostly of very sober plumage, with little or no sexual dimorphism 

(though to this the Black-cap is an exception). The majority of 

the forms are migratory, and it is to these that we will confine our 

attention. 

The course of events is similar in almost all the species. In 

March and April the birds come over to England from the South, 

in flocks and bands, which, following the river valleys, gradually 

split up as they spread over the country. The influx of migrants 

occurs in successive waves, and an important point to notice is that | 

the arrival-period of any species takes a considerable time. The 

average immigration period lasts for about four weeks, but in some 

species it is only about three, while in others, like the Chiff-chaff 

it may extend to seven (and in some species of the closely related 

Turdide, even to 9 or 10 weeks).! Nests with eggs are usually 

found before the migration is complete. 


1See Annual reports on the immigration of summer residents, published in Bulletins 
of the Brit. Ornithol. Club from 1906 onwards. 
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In all the species, the male arrives a week or more in advance of 
the females; this week is spent in the acquisition of a definite 
Territory, or sphere of influence; each cock probably returns to 
the place where he was hatched and reared, and this inevitably 
gives rise to disputes. From Mr. Howard’s observations it is 
quite clear that this “Territorial System” is here, as in many other 
birds, of the greatest importance in the affairs of the species, and if 
trespassing takes place, violent conflicts ensue until one bird is 
in undisputed possession, which fact he proclaims by his song. 
Then the females arrive; they too presumably re-traverse the 
routes they followed southwards in the previous autumn, they hear 
the songs of their mates, and come down to the nesting-sites thus 
already staked out for them. It would appear that, while the 
cocks fight for the occupation of a territory, the hens fight too — 
for the right of entry into the territory once it has been gained by 
the cock. In these female combats the cock seems to take very 
little active interest, so that pairing-up is apparently scarcely 
influenced at all by individual likes or dislikes (a primitive condi- 
tion, and very unlike what occurs in the Grebe) — there is simply 
an impulse to sing and so to attract mates in the male, in the female 
an impulse to pair-up with any male in possession of territory. 
It is only after this that “courtship” begins. Nest-building, 
coition, and courtship all start almost immediately after pairing-up. 
The courtship has the form of a display by the cock, who hops 
about in front of the female in the display-position found in so 
many birds, with head low and outstretched wings drooped and 
extended, tail fanned and raised; often too he holds a leaf or twig 
in his beak. 

The female will often remain absolutely unmoved by these 
displays, feeding as unconcernedly as if the cock and his frantic 
ecstasy were a hundred miles away; but when coition takes place 
it seems to do so as a result of the hen being first in a receptive 
condition, and then being stimulated by this display of the cock.! 


1 Critics of such a view as that here adopted to explain the habits of the Warbler, and 
adopted in general by Pycraft (’13), would do well to remember that in all the higher ani- 
mals the condition of the brain very largely determines action. The cock is more eager 
than the hen. Her mere presence will inspire him with the desire to pair, but only at 
intervals; when this desire is present, he expresses it in the display actions. These actions 
in their turn inspire the hen with the desire to pair — but again not every time that they 
are exhibited. 
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Display and coition go on until all the eggs are laid, and incubation 
then begins. This is usually a duty of the hen bird, and the cock 
generally continues singing till the young are hatched. As far as 
the race is concerned, the cock’s song is to attract a mate and then 
probably help stimulate her; but as far as the cock bird himself is 
concerned, song is simply an outlet, and a pleasurable one, for 
nervous energy; thus, provided certain internal physiological 
conditions are fulfilled, he will continue to sing in all moments of 
excitement or exaltation, non-sexual as well as sexual.! After 
hatching-time however, it is necessary that he help feed the young, 
and his nervous energy being thus diverted, his song ceases. 

In these birds, it appears to me that we are being shown some of 
the primitive things of courtship. In this, Mr. Pycraft and myself 
are, I think, agreed; to both of us the “display” of the male 
Warbler is nothing but a direct expression of sexual excitement, 
searcely, if at all, modified by Darwinian Sexual Selection — 
nothing but the way in which nervous disturbance caused by 
sexual excitement happens to liberate itself. General nervous 
discharge will cause general muscular contraction; and something 
approaching this is here seen —rapid hopping, extension and 
fluttering of the wings, spreading of the tail, bristling up of the 
feathers on head and throat, and the utterance of a series of quick 
sounds. This expresses a condition of readiness to pair, and 
doubtless to the female comes to be a symbol of the act of pairing. 
Hence, as far as the female is concerned, the act of pairing has 
come to depend upon this stimulus (acting of course on a suitable 
internal physiological state). This is no more strange in the bird 
than it is that in ourselves thoughts and emotions of love well up 
at the sight of some tangible object connected with the beloved. 
The main difference between the Grebe and the Warblers in this 
respect is that in the Grebe both sexes are equal in their affection 
and also in their eagerness, while in the Warblers the hen, as 
evidenced by her behavior, is most obviously less eager than the 
cock. 

An extremely similar form of courtship, especially as far as the 


1 As is well known, many birds sing under the influence of anger (e. g. the Reed-warbler, 
Acrocephalus streperus), or as a result of a sense of general well-being (e. g. Song-thrushes, 
Turdus musicus), on warm days in winter. 
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relations of display and coition are concerned, is found in such 
birds as most Finches. These are monogamous, and the male 
only goes through a display. But here there is almost always 
sexual dimorphism, the cocks often being very brilliant, and the 
brilliant colors are so arranged that they are especially well shown 
during display. Here then some agency must have been at work, 
adding to the primitive display of the Warblers, and making it 
more effective as a stimulus to the hen. 

These three different courtships give us, as I believe, the key to 
the general problem of courtship in birds. To me, that key con- 
sists in this: — that under the one term “Courtship” are included 
two entirely different sets of activities. In the first place, there 
are such activities as are shared equally by the two sexes — cere- 
monies and actions, often elaborate, performed for the pleasure 
and the joy of the performance; and secondly, there are ceremonies 
of the nature of a display by one sex only. I would prefer not to 
have to give special names to these two distinct sets of activities 
until I have more facts and more fully-digested facts; but to 
distinguish between them, I propose here to give the name of 
Display Courtship or Darwinian Courtship to the second set of 
activities; and to the first, which has scarcely received any of the 
attention it deserves, either from Darwin or subsequent authors, 
I shall give the name of Mutual Courtship. 

As far as I can see, the underlying physiological bases for these 
two forms of courtship are to be found in the inherited sexual 
temperaments, if one may so call them, of the two sexes. In some 
birds, the male is much more eager than the female, and it is in 
these that Display Courtship has developed. The basis for 
Mutual Courtship lies in a similarity of sexual temperament in 
both sexes — neither markedly more eager nor more reserved 
than the other. 

Furthermore, the immediate function of courtship is twofold. 
Either form of courtship may have both functions; it may serve, 
first, as a stimulus to coition (in Mutual Courtship the pair is 
worked up, in Display Courtship the male works the female up to 
the necessary point of exaltation); and secondly it may serve as a 
bond to keep the pair together. 

In mutual courtships, the tendency is to drop did first function 
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(as in the Grebe); in Display Courtships, to drop the second (as 
in the Warblers). As a special development of the Display Court- 
ships we get courtships like those of the Blackcock. 

It is interesting to note the relation of Darwinian Sexual Selec- 
tion to these various categories. 

Darwinian Sexual Selection obviously does not operate in primi- 
tive display courtships like that of the Warblers, nor in Mutual 
Courtships. On the other hand, Selous’ work shows that it does 
operate, with almost diagrammatic clearness, in the Blackcock. 
In the case of monogamous birds in which the males only have 
brilliant colors, I should like to reserve judgment. But there is 
another point; all courtship, it is here maintained (as also by E. 
Howard and by Pycraft) has had its origin in posturings and 
actions that are merely the direct outcome of sexual excitement, 
so that one finds birds without any special sexual structures or 
colors going through actions that are of the nature of courtship, 
be it mutual or be it Darwinian (take as example the Gulls on one 
side and the Sylviide on the other). Then it is clear that the 
development of special colors and structures employed in court- 
ship must be a later addition, due to some separate influence, and 
this holds true both of structures (like the Grebe’s crest) used in 
mutual courtship, or those (like the crest of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet) used in display courtship. These latter, as I say, may 
perhaps owe their origin to Darwinian Sexual Selection. The 
former cannot, so we must revise our theories in the light of this 
new conception of Mutual Courtship. 

Mr. Selous has a very interesting chapter on this subject. 
(Selous, ’05. “Inter-sexual Selection,” pp. 261-283), to which, 
however, my attention has only just been drawn. My own con- 
clusions, though similar in many ways, were reached entirely 
independently (Huxley, 714, pp. 523-525). 

It is necessary to observe that in most birds, as in Man himself, 
the two forms of Courtship are inextricably interwoven. Man is 
one of the most complicated of all, for while much is absolutely 
reciprocal, yet there is much that is not mutual, and it is almost 
impossible not to believe that here at least there has been a double 
action of Darwinian Selection, the ancestral appearance of both 
man and woman having been modified in different ways through 
its agency. 
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The facts given above and their discussion will serve to make 
clear some of the general principles and problems of courtship in 
birds. Our next business is to get an insight into the interpretation 
of observations on birds. The connected descriptions I have given 
of the life-histories of various birds have only been made possible, 
first by the collection of a great many facts, and secondly by the 
interpretation of those facts; and the second is as important as 
the first. 

It is indeed almost impossible to collect valuable facts unless 
one has some idea of how they are to be interpreted, and to those 
who are interested in this subject, I would say this: — remember 
the multifarious aspects from which any fact of bird-behavior can 
and should be looked at. : 

Take the case of any elaborate courtship action, such as the 
‘shaking’ of the Grebe, or the dance of the Blackcock. There are 
two main points we want to understand; what is the meaning 
to-day? and what has been the origin in the past? And to answer 
these we have first to ask, and answer, the following questions: — 

First, can we see any utility in it? if so, is it of use (a) simply to 
the species as a species, or is it of use (b) to the individual, (c) the 
pair, or (d) the family, and so indirectly to the species? 

Secondly, can we see anything which is not of definite biological 
utility in the character? if so, what is the reason for the presence 
of this non-utilitarian factor? Is it (a) purely accidental? (b) 
determined through the inheritance of characters once useful, but 
now no longer so? (c) a matter of physiological correlation — 
that is to say, dependent on the general structure and working of 
the rest of the body? (d) dependent on the structure and working 
of the mind — a matter of psychological correlation? 

Let us analyse the above examples in the light of these questions. 
The mutual head-shaking of the Grebe is apparently of use, like 
all the other mutual courtship actions, in keeping the pair together 
during the breeding season. It is then of direct biological use to 
the pair regarded as a unit of the race, and to the next generation. 
Besides this, it may be of some slight advantage to the individuals 
as liberating the energy of the sexual period in a harmless and 
pleasurable manner; but as far as origin is concerned, the survival 
value of the character — the handle by which Mutual Selection 
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‘an seize hold of it — is given entirely by its value to the pair and 
to the offspring. 

On the other hand, many of the details of the ruff itself, and of 
the mode of shaking, are non-utilitarian. To carry out its function 
successfully, any courtship-action must stimulate the senses in a 
way which must be either pleasurable or startling, or a combina- 
tion of both, and to this condition the erected ruff of the Grebe 
conforms — it affords a brilliant combination of black, chestnut 
and white, which, in addition, is only revealed when the ruff is 
erected. The general principles of the action are thus determined; 
but the origin of many of the details we can only look upon as 
accidental. As far as the position and color of the ornament is 
concerned we can only say that the Grebe family “shows a tend- 
ency”’ to develop crests and ruffs on the head, and that any bril- 
liant pigmentation they possess runs to black, warm browns, 
yellows, and whites, while that of other birds runs to other colors 
— in the Woodpeckers to scarlet, in the Parrots largely to greens 
and yellows, and so forth. These things are “accidents,” in the 
sense that they are determined by unknown peculiarities in the 
constitution of the species. 

The form of the action itself, however, is largely a matter of 
correlation. Many water-birds can be seen to shake their heads 
from side to side at intervals, especially after preening themselves, 
and from observations on the curious connection between this 
courtship-action and actual preening in the Grebe, I have no doubt 
that it is a specialization of the casual head-shaking after preening.’ 

Finally there is a modification of the typical action of shaking 
which is seen under the influence of jealousy, and is characterized 
by exaggeration of all the normal behavior (Huxley, ’14, p. 511). 
This is a matter of psychological correlation — take a Sensori- 
motor are connected with mental processes; increase the intensity 
of the mental processes, and you increase the intensity of the 
actions which are the end, 7. ¢. result of that activity. 

To get an example of an action which is determined through 
inheritance alone, we must go to another species. The Ringed 


1 Huxley, ’14.0.515. Ino similar way the elaborate courtship ceremonies, as seen in the 


Grebe and many other species, in which twigs are used and held in the bill, doubtless take 
their origin in nest-building. 
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Plover, for instance, (A/gialitis hiaticula) usually breeds on the 
seashore, and there lays its eggs among the stones. A certain 
number, however, breed on inland heaths, but even these pave 
their nests with small stones (Newton, 793, p. 482). 

Such a discussion will make it easier to comprehend that it is 
possible to answer in various ways that question “why does such- 
and-such a species of bird perform such-and-such an action?”’ 
“Why do the Grebes shake their heads at each other?” The 
Evolutionist answers that the cause lies in Mutual Selection, which 
has developed the action for the good of the race. The Physiolo- 
gist sees the reason in the activity of the gonads; these exert by 
chemical means a stimulus on the nervous system, which in its 
turn is arranged in such a way as to cause the stimulus to run down 
and set the appropriate muscles to working. The Psychologist 
sees in it a self-exhausting psychological process accompanied by a 
pleasurable expression of emotion — the bird does it because it 
enjoys doing it. In reality, all are right — in their degree; and 
it is from a failure to get a sufficiently broad point of view, a failure 
to distinguish between ultimate cause, immediate cause, and mere 
necessary machinery, that so much of the barren disputes of 
biology are due. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LABRADOR BIRD NOTES. 
BY WELLS W. COOKE. 


More than a century ago Cartwright lived at Sandwich Bay on 
the eastern coast of Labrador and left a journal which contains 
many notes on the arrival and departure of the birds. Scarcely 
any migration notes on the birds of this district have been pub- 
lished during all these subsequent years. The coast has been 
visited by various ornithologists —Coues, Turner, Stearns, 
Bigelow, Townsend, and Allen — but these men arrived there in 
the early summer after the close of spring migration and left too 
early in the fall to note more than the beginning of the return 
movement. Hence while the birds have been studied during the 
breeding season, but scant records have been made of their arrival 
and departure. 

In the fall of 1912 Mr. Clarence Birdseye, of New York City, 
went to Labrador as resident manager for a fox farming company. 
The winter of 1912-13 was spent at Battle Harbor. The following 
summer a permanent site for the fox farm was selected near Sand- 
wich Bay, and the two following winters were spent at this place. 
During each winter long trips were made by dog sledge up and 
down the coast, and each summer he was absent for a few weeks 
while making a trip to New York City. Several years of field work 
for the U. S. Biological Survey had given Mr. Birdseye an excel- 
lent training for a¢curate observation, and during his residence in 
Labrador he has made copious notes on the bird life. He has 
turned over all these notes to me with a request that I publish the 
more interesting records. It must be understood, however, that 
watching the birds was a mere incident in a life filled full with 
exacting duties in other lines and that, therefore, the bird notes 
are not so numerous as his inclinations would have prompted. 

The additions to the list of the birds of eastern Labrador are: 
Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus, Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 
Mniotilta varia, and Dendroica virens, while the second records on 
this coast were obtained for Marila marila, Branta bernicla leuco- 
gastra, Dendroica estiva estiva, and Regulus calendula calendula. 
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Only two previous records had been published for Fulica americana 
and Colaptes auratus luteus. The known range of Cyanocitta cris- 
tata cristata on the south coast has been extended a long distance 
eastward. 

The fox farm is at Dykes Bay, near the entrance to Sandwich 
Bay, about four miles southwest of Cartwright, about 150 miles 
north of the eastern end of the Strait of Belle Isle, and about 70 
miles southeast of Rigolet, near which place Dr. Coues made many 
of his Labrador observations. The Sandwich Bay records refer to 
the fox farm. The settlement called Paradise where Cartwright 
spent much of his time, and which was often visited by Birdseye, 
is at the southwestern corner of Sandwich Bay, some fifteen miles 
from the fox farm. Battle Harbor is on St. Lewis Sound about 40 
miles north of the Strait of Belle Isle. Flowers Cove, Newfound- 
land, and Forteau, Labrador, are at the west end of the Strait of 
Belle Isle; West Ste. Modiste and Red Bay are in the middle of 
the Strait; Chateau Bay and Pleasure Harbor are just north of 
its eastern end; Caribou Island and Lewis Bay are near Battle; 
Hawke Harbor is 50 miles north of Battle; Seal Islands and 
Spotted Islands are 50 miles east of Cartwright and Table Bay 
half that distance; Woody Point and West Bay are on the coast 
between Cartwright and the mouth of Hamilton Inlet, while 
Ticoralak is on the north shore of Hamilton Inlet near Rigolet. 


1. Gaviaimmer. Loon.— Battle Harbor, May 15, 1913; Ticoralak; 
October 12, 1912. 

2. Cepphus grylle or mandti. GuiLLemor.— Several at Woody 
Point, December 30, 1912, and at Lewis Bay, F ebruary 15, 1913. 

3. Larus marinus. Great BLAcCK-BACKED GuLL.— Unusually early 
arrivals were seen near Romaine, March 26, 1914, and at Rigolet April 9, 
1915. The species was still present on the Seal Islands November 2, 1912. 

4. Larus argentatus. Herring Guut.— The last at Battle Harbor 
was noted October 22, 1912. 

5. Puffinus gravis. GreATER SHEARWATER. — Seen at Hawke 
Harbor, August 19, 1912. 

6. Mergus serrator. Rerp-preastep Merrcanser.— Arrived at 
Cartwright, May 2, 1915, which is probably about an average date. 

7. Anas rubripes. Buack Duck.— Fist seen at Caribou Island, 
May 1, 1913, and at Sandwich Bay, May 2, 1915. 

8. Nettion carolinense. GreEN-wiINGep TraL.— This is a rare 
species on the Labrador coast, but the wing of one was seen which had been 
shot near Ticoralak. 
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9. Marila marila. Scaup Ducx.— Two young males were shot at 
Ticoralak, October 11, 1912. The only other record for the whole coast of 
Labrador is that of one shot near Nain in October, 1899. 

10. Harelda hyemalis. Oxp-squaw.— The first fall migrant ap- 
peared at Pleasure Harbor, September 16, 1912. 

Somateria mollissima borealis. Norrnern The 
breeding eider of this part of the coast of eastern Labrador is dresseri, but 
the winter birds are undoubtedly the northern species since Battle Harbor is 
at the extreme northern limit of the breeding range of dresser/. In the fall 
of 1912 the Eider Duck shooting began near Battle Harbor on September 
20, but at that time the birds were scarce and only a few were obtained. 
Even a month later, October 24, the gunning season had not yet reached 
its height, and seven men in one day killed only about SO birds. Later 
the numbers increased and the birds remained as long as they could find 
any open water. At West Bay on January 31, 19138, after the simultaneous 
discharge of six guns, 140 eiders were picked up and many more were lost. 
A flock of not less than 400 was seen at Rigolet March 14, 1913. The 
first northward migrants were noted at Battle Harbor, May 1, 1913, and 
on May 23, they passed by the thousand in companies of a hundred or more. 

12. Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus. Lesser SNow Goose.— Snow 
Geese are only stragglers on the Labrador coast; indeed a single doubtful 
record at Okkak is the only one for the whole coast. One was shot at 
Independent Harbor about October 1, 1914, where none of the inhabitants 
could remember seeing a white goose. Its skin is now in the U.S. Biologi- 
cal Survey collection and, strangely enough, it turns out to be the small 
form from western North America. 

13. Branta canadensis canadensis. Canapa Goosr.— The first 
were noted at Battle Harbor, May 1, 1913, and at Sandwich Bay, April 30, 
1915. These dates agree closely with those given by Cartwright, who 
records the first as arriving near this same locality on May 4, 1775, April 30, 
1776, May 1, 1779, and May 8, 1786. 

14. Branta bernicla glaucogastra. Branr.— There is no certain 
record of a Brant anywhere on the Labrador coast, except the one shot at 
Nain in October, 1899. One is reported to have been taken at Ticoralak 
the fall of 1912 and the record is probably correct. 

15. Botaurus lentiginosus. Birrern.— This species is known from 
Cape St. Francis only a few miles to the south of Sandwich Bay, and hence 
the report that it breeds near this latter place is probably correct. 

16. Fulica americana. Coor.— One was shot at Table Bay in 
October, 1913, and is now in the collection of the Biological Survey. The 
only other records for the whole east coast of Labrador ore of one taken 
near Nain in 1880 and one at Sandwich Bay in August, 1899. 

17. Phalaropus fulicarius. Rep PuHaLaropr.— A late record for 
the coast of Labrador is that of several Red Phalaropes seen at West Ste. 
Modiste, September 13, 1912. 

18. Gallinago delicata. Wu.son’s Snipe.— It may be well to record 
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two Wilson’s Snipe seen at Flowers Cove, Newfoundland, September 10, 
1912, for this is near the northern limit of the range of the species. 

19. Pisobia maculata. PecroraL Sanppiper.— Those individuals 
that were still present at Ticoralak October 12, 1912, were remaining later 
than usual. 

20. Pisobia fuscicollis. SaNnppiper.— This species 
remained still later than ?. maculata, for single birds were seen at Battle 
Harbor to October 29, 1912, while in August they were abundant in flocks 
of hundreds. 

21. Pisobia minutilla. [Least Sanppirer.— This species migrates 
so late that the first was not seen at Battle Harber until June 1, 1913. 
Migrants returned to Battle Harbor August 7, 1912, and remained for 
about three weeks. 

22. Totanus melanoleucus. GreateR YELLOW-LEGs.— The first 
were seen at Battle Harbor May 14, 1613, and at Sandwich Bay June 4, 
1915. These places are near the normal northern range of the species. 
Several were noied September 15, 1912, at Chateau Bay and the last were 
seen October 12, 1912, at Ticoralak. 

23. Numenius borealis. Eskimo Curtew.— Though this species 
may become extinct in the near future, it still existed in 1912, and during 
that year a few were seen August 17 on Caribou Island; one was recorded 
at Cartwright in September and four at West Bay during the same month. 

24. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mournina Dove.— The 
most northern previous record on the Labrador coast for the Mourning 
Dove is at Red Bay in the Straits of Belle Isle. The known range can now 
be extended to Battle Harbor where one was seen October 20, 1912, and 
one found dead on the beach at Spotted Islands during August of the same 
year. One was shot near Battle Harbor in September, 1912. A close 
observer of bird life who has lived at Sandwich Bay for fifty years says that 
during all that time he has seen Mourning Doves only twice, once in 1909 
and once the following year. 

25. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osrrey.— To the very few 
records of this species on the eastern coast of Labrador may be added that 
& pair was seen at Sandwich Bay May 28, 1915, and again the next day. 
The species breeds on both North River and White Bear River which flow 
into Sandwich Bay. 

26. Nycteanyctea. Snowy Ow..— ‘ Many of the people at Sandwich 
Bay set steel traps on isolated stumps for owls. These birds are usually 
very fat and are good eating. The fat is not at all strong ”’ (Birdseye). 

27. Colaptes auratus luteus. Norruern Fiicker.— This species 
is probably not so rare as its few records for the eastern coast of Labrador 
would indicate. One was taken at Sandwich Bay in August, 1908, and one 
at Okpatok Island, Hudson Strait, October, 1882. These are the only 
published records for eastern Labrador, but a man who lived at Sandwich 
Bay and had taken a specimen there the spring of 1909 said that they nested 
in that neighborhood. In confirmation of this two individuals were heard 
there June 5, 1915. 
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28. Otocoris alpestris alpestris. Hornep Larx.— The last one 
noted in 1912 was at Ticoralak October 12, and the first returning migrant 
was seen at Sandwich Bay, April 22, 19138. 

29. Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Buur Jay.— The known range of 
this species was decidedly extended by the capture of a specimen in 1912 
at Harrington on the south coast of Labrador near Romaine. It had not 
been previously recorded east of Mingan. 

30. Euphagus carolinus. Rusry Buacksirp.— The last one seen 
in 1912 at Flowers Cove, Newfoundland, was seen on September 10. It 
is there a common breeder. 

31. Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis. SNow Buntinc.— This species 
is an abundant migrant at Battle Harbor, but does not breed there and is 
rare through the winter. During the spring migration great numbers are 
killed for food, as many as twenty being taken at a single shot. After 
November 6, 1912, the only ones seen were one on December 29, 1912, and 
one on February 15,1913. The first song was heard May 1, 1913, when the 
species was abundant, but most left the latter part of that month, the last 
seen being three on May 31, and one the next day. 

32. Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. Laprtanp LonGspur.— 
Neither breeding nor wintering at Battle Harbor, the first spring arrival 
of the Lapland Longspur was noted there May 13, 1913. 

33. Passerherbulus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNAH SPAR- 
row.— The last record made of a Savannah Sparrow at Battle Harbor 
was on September 12, 1912, when the species was still common. The first 
arrived the next spring on May 15. 

34. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. Wuitr-cROWNED SPAR- 
row.— An abundant breeder on the Labrador coast. The last was seen at 
Forteau September 11, 1912, and the first at Battle Harbor May 22, 1913, 
and at Sandwich Bay May 28, 1915. 

35. Zonotrichia albicollis. Sparrow.— There 
seems to be no published record of the occurrence of the White-throated 
Sparrow on the Labrador coast north of Battle Harbor. It is rare there, 
and the first arrived May 19, 1913, and several were heard May 22. The 
last was heard in 1912 at Forteau on September 11. 

36. Spizella monticola monticola. Tree Srparrow.— This spe- 
cies was abundant in migration at Forteau, September 11, 1912. It 
seldom nests on the coast, but is a common breeder in the wooded country 
inland, nesting for the most part on the ground and occasionally in the 
trees. The first arrived at Battle Harbor in 1913 on May 15. 

37. Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Siare-coLorep JuNnco.— Labrador 
is much too cold for the Junco or “ snowbird ”’ to winter and in the Sand- 
wich Bay district it is not common at any time. One was seen at Lewis 
Bay August 13, 1912, and one at Rigolet September 30, 1912. The fcllow- 
ing spring a single bird appeared at Battle Harbor on the unusual date of 
April 16, and a few were seen for ten days; then they disappeared and were 
not noted again until their usual time of arrival the middle of May. In 
1915 the first appeared at Sandwich Bay on May 12. 
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38. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoin’s Sparrow.— The last one seen at 
Forteau in 1912 was on September 11. 

39. Passerella iliaca iliaca. Fox Sparrow.— The last were seen 
at the head of Chateau Bay September 15, 1912, and on the coast of New- 
found!and, near Flowers Cove, September 10, 1913. The first was heard 
on Sandwich Bay, May 5, 1915. 

40. Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Wuire Warsier.— The first 
record for Labrador is that of one seen at Sandwich Bay June 2-4, 1915. 
It was undoubtedly a straggler for the species had not previously been 
known northeast of Anticosti Island. 

41. Dendroica estiva estiva. Warsier.— The only 
previous record of a Yellow Warbler on the eastern coast of Labrador 
seems to be that of the one taken on Hamilton Inlet, Spetember 1, 1905. 
To this record can now be added that of a pair seen at Sandwich Bay June 
6, 1915. 

42. Dendroica coronata. Myrrie Warsier.— The earliest war- 
blers to appear at Sandwich Bay the spring of 1915 were about a dozen 
Myrtle Warblers that arrived May 24. 

43. Dendroica striata. Buiack-poLt Warsier.— The first were 
noted at Battle Harbor, June 6, 1913, and at Sandwich Bay May 27, 1915. 
This is a good example of the fact that a late migrant advances on the 
average more miles per day than an early migrant. The Black-poll 
Warbler arrived at Sandwich Bay in 1915 only three days later than the 
Myrtle Warbler, though it arrives at Washington, D. C., on the average 
more than thirty days behind the latter. It is also interesting to note in 
this connection that, assuming May 5 as the average date of arrival at 
Washington, the Black-poll Warbler occupies about twenty-five days in 
passing over the fifteen hundred miles thence to the Labrador coast, an 
average of about sixty miles a day, while the Black-poll Warblers that are 
to nest in Alaska are averaging more than a hundred and fifty miles a day 
during this same part of May and by the end of the month reach Kotzebue 
Sound a thousand miles farther north than Sandwich. 

44. Dendroica virens. BLack-rHRoATHp GREEN WARBLER.— The 
list of the known birds of the east coast of Labrador has been increased by 
the addition of the Black-throated Green Warbler, a specimen of which 
was seen at Battle Harbor June 6, 1913. The most eastern previous 
record was that of one at Eskimo Point. 

45. Anthus rubescens. Pirir.— The last was seen at Ticoralak in 
1912 on October 11, and the first arrival the following spring at Battle 
Harbor on May 16. 

46. Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crowNep KINGLET.— 
One was seen at Sandwich Bay May 26, 1915. There seems to be only 
one previous record of the species on the coast of eastern Labrador and that 
was at Rigolet on August 6, 1860. 

47. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin. — The last 
was seen at Forteau September 11, 1912, and the first at Sandwich Bay 
May 1, 1915 
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FIVE YEARS PERSONAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE BIRDS OF HATLEY, STANSTEAD COUNTY, 
QUEBEC — 1911-1915. 


BY H. MOUSLEY. 


(Concluded from p. 73.) 


53. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linneus). Bosoitink.— Abundant sum- 
mer visitant; May 9 to Aug. 16. Average date of arrival (for five 
years) May 13; of departure (for three years) Aug. 14. Eggs: June 6 to 
16. The Bobolink here seems to be increasing in numbers as during the 
past two summers, I have found it nesting not only in its former haunts, 
but in many other places where I had not noticed it previously. The . 
males usually arrive about a fortnight in advance of the females, the exact 
dates this year (1915) being, males May 11, and females May 25. 
54. Molothrus ater ater (Boddert). Cowsirp.— Rare summer 
visitant; April 16 to June 30. Eggs: June 27. It is with feelings of 
regret that I have now to include the Cowbird as a summer visitant, after 
four years of its inclusion as a transient only, as previous to the present 
summer, 1915, I had only seen four examples of the bird in April, 1913. 
This summer however, two pairs could generally be seen in the neighbour- 
hood from April 24 to the end of June, with the result that at least one 
Yellow Warbler and Red-eyed Vireo were victimized, an egg being found in | 
the nest of the former and a young bird in that of the latter. Mr. L. M. 
Terrill’s experience at Bury about 35 miles northeast of Hatley, somewhat | 
coincides with mine, as writing in the ‘ Ottawa Naturalist ’ November, 1904, 
he says: “ I did not find any Warbler’s nests containing eggs of the Cow- 
bird, in fact the only individual intruded on was a Bluebird.’”’ In my 
limited experience of the bird I have found the females to arrive with the 
males. 
55. Agelaius pheniceus pheniceus (Linneus). Rep-wincED 
Buiacksirp.— Abundant summer visitant; April 6 to Aug. 17 (Sept. 24, 
Oct. 21, Nov. 1). Average date of arrival (for five years) April 8; of 
departure (for three years) Aug. 15. Eggs: May 13 to June 15. During 
the spring and summer of 1912 this bird, always a plentiful one, fairly 
swarmed and nested in many new localities which have not been tenanted 
since. The favourite situation here for nests is low down in the large 
cat-tail beds, only on three occasions have I found ther in small bushes. 
By the middle of August all the birds have generally disappeared, the late 
dates in September, October and November being for two to four birds 
only on each occasion, which dropped into the cat-tail beds in the marsh 
late in the evening. The males usually precede the females by several 
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weeks, the exact period in 1915 being one month, males March 25, females 
April 25. Four eggs in a set seem to be the usual number; only on two 
occasions have I found five, and these out of fifty-seven nests examined. 

56. Sturnella magna magna (Linneus). MrapowLarK.— Rare 
summer visitant; April 11 to Oct. 25. I have only seen fifteen examples 
of this bird altogether, and these, with the exception of two, were some miles 
away from my house, two in June of 1913 near Massawippi, which were 
evidently breeding, one having building material in its beak, nine at Comp- 
ton in October of the same year, one again at Massawippi in May, 19/4, 
and one in June, 1915, near Coaticook. The remaining two were seen close 
to my house, one in April and the other in May. 

57. Icterus galbula (Linneus). Battimore Or1oLe.— Fairly com- 
mon summer visitant; May 11 to Aug. 25. Average date of arrival (for 
five years) May 14; of departure (for three years) Aug. 22. Eggs:- June 8. 
The usual nesting site selected here is near the top of some fair sized tree, 
generally a maple. The nests vary somewhat in depth, which in some cases 
may be as much as six inches, whilst one built in a maple opposite my house 
only measures three and one half inches. After the young leave the nest, 
all the Orioles seem to disappear, and are not seen again until towards 
the beginning or middle of August on their way south for the winter. 
The males generally precede the females by some few days, the exact time 
in 1915 being a week, males May 16 and females May 23. 

58. Euphagus carolinus (Miiller). Rusty BLacksirp.— Rare tran- 
sient; Oct. 1 to-27. The only example I had seen of this bird (previous 
to the present year, 1915) was that of an immature shot on the morning of 
October 21, 1914, and shown to me in the flesh the same evening. This 
year however, a flock of 25 visited the marsh on October 1 and remainded 
in the neighbourhood for some weeks. 

59. Quiscalus quiscula eneus (Ridgway). Bronzep GrackLe.— 
Common summer visitant; April 14 to Oct. 20. Average date of arrival 
(for five years) April 16; of departure (for four years) Oct. 10. Eggs: 
May 29. The Bronzed Grackle is not nearly as plentiful here as the Red- 
winged Blackbird. At one time a few of them used to nest in hollow stumps 
in the marsh but lately all seem to have taken a liking for evergreen trees, 
more particularly fir and pine, in which they construct their somewhat 
bulky nests. They are interesting birds, showing great development 
along many lines, but their egg robbing proclivities makes it undesirable 
to have many of them about. Speaking from memory only, I fancy I have 
always noticed the males and females arriving together like the Cowbird. 

60. Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina (W. Cooper). EVENING 
GrosBEAK.— Occasional but rare winter visitant; Feb. 12. The above 
date in 1913 is the first on which I had the pleasure of seeing a small flock of 
nine of these rare birds at close quarters, as they were feeding on the buds 
of the row of maple trees that runs through the centre of the village of 
Hatley. The weather at the time was very cold, the thermometer register- 
ing 2° below zero. On the following day a male was observed amongst a 
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flock of Pine Grosbeaks about a mile and a half south of the village, but 
although a careful lookout was kept for some weeks, this was the only 
other occasion on which any were seen. 

61. Pinicola enucleator leucura (Miiller), Pine Grospeax.— 
Irregular winter visitant; Jan. 23 to March 28. My first acquaintance 
with these interesting birds was made on February 8, 1912, when small 
flocks visited the apple and maple trees round my house, feeding on the 
old apples still remaining on the former and doing considerable damage to 
the buds of the latter, before they left on March 28. The following winter 
they arrived on Jan. 23 and it was not until March 21, that I saw the 
last of them. Most of the flocks consisted of females and young birds 
with only a few red ones amongst them as a rule. 

62. Passer domesticus domesticus (Linnzus). House Sparrow.— 
Common resident. Eggs: May to July. This great pest luckily is not 
very abundant here so far, many of the farms having none at all, and at 
those where they have taken up their abode they do not seem to increase in 
numbers very materially, nor do the villages seem to be particularly over- 
burdened with them. 

63. Carpodacus purpureus purpureus (Gmelin). Puree Fincu.— 
Fairly common summer visitant; May 2 to Oct. 25 (Nov. 28). Average 
date of arrival (for four years) May 10; of departure (for three years) 
Oct. 17. This is quite a common bird at migration times, but during the 
summer months its numbers are very limited, and I have not yet been able 
to locate a nest, although two or three old ones found in the fall would 
seem to belong to this species judging from their situation and construc- 
tion. The late date in November is for a single female only, which was 
in the company of a large flock of Goldfinches. 

64. Acanthis linaria linaria (Linnwus). Repro... — Irregular 
winter visitant; Nov. 30 to April 13. So far as I have been able to judge 
the Redpoll is decidedly an irregtlar and erratic visitor, and the largest 
flock that I have come across consisted of only forty birds 

65. Astragalinus tristis tristis (Linneus). GouprincH.— Common 
summer Visitant, sometimes in winter; May 3 to Nov. 28 (Dec. 18, 31, 
Jan. 4). Average date of arrival (for four years) May 15; of departure 
(for two years) Nov. 28. Eggs: June 3 to Aug. 20. Notwithstanding 
careful searching I have not observed the Goldfinch during the winter and 
early spring months, until the present year 1915, when a pair of birds were 
seen on each of the dates in December, and five on Jan. 4, 1916. The very 
early and hot summer of 1911 was no doubt responsible for the unusually 
early date of June 3 for a set of eggs. Out of ten nests examined two 
contained a set of six eggs. 

66. Spinus pinus (Wilson). Pine Siskin.— Irregular winter visitant; 
Nov. 7 to May 25. My first acquaintance with the Pine Siskin was in 
December of 1914, and from then on to May 25, 1915, I encountered 
them almost daily in flocks of from 5 to 25 birds. They were especially 
fond of a little swampy cedar wood upon the seeds of which they could be 
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found feeding almost any day. From the actions of a few scattered pairs 
I felt sure they were breeding, but it was not until May 12 that I had the 
satisfaction of twice seeing an adult bird feeding a fully grown young, and 
on September 18 on the outskirts of a large wood (at a spot where I well 
remember having seen a pair of birds on two or three occasions early in 
April), I found what I feel sure was a nest of this species. It was situated 
25 feet up in a tall fir tree well concealed and saddled on to a branch at its 
junction with the main trunk, and is different from any other nest I have 
ever found here before. The foundation consisted of a platform of small 
fir twigs and a few grass stems 5} inches in width, upon which rested the 
nest proper. This was composed of very fine strips of bark and grasses, 
warmly lined with animal fur, thistledown and some horse hair, the whole 
structure looking remarkably large and flat for such a small bird. The 
other measurements as near as I could get at them, seeing that the nest 
had been occupied, and was some few months old, are as follows, viz: out- 
side diameter 33, inside 2 inches, outside depth 1}, inside } of an inch. A 
good deal of the young birds’ droppings still remained attached to the fir 
twig foundation. No doubt the eggs had been laid very early in April. 

67. Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis (Linneus). SNow Buntinc.— 
Irregular winter visitant; Oct. 28 to March 18. Most of the flocks so far 
observed of this interesting Bunting have been small ones, consisting of 
from eight to twenty birds, the only exception being on Jan. 2, 1913, when 
one which must have numbered well over a thousand birds paid us a visit 
and remained in the neighbourhood for the best part of the day. 

68. Pocecetes gramineus gramineus (Gmelin). Vesper Sparrow. 
— Common summer visitant; April 16 to Oct. 12. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) April 22; of departure (for four years) Sept. 25. Eggs: 
May 20 to July 15. This sparrow can generally be found nesting in most 
of the fields, but more especially those that are sparsely covered with grass 
and weeds. It is not a very abundant breeding species at any time, and 
during the present season (1915) has really been scarce, only one nest 
having been located. It is the only sparrow of which I have not yet found 
a set of 5 eggs, as out of 17 nests examined nearly all contained four eggs, 
which would appear to be the usual number for this district. At migra- 
tion times in common with most of the other sparrows it is seen in greatly 
increased numbers. 

69. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna (Wilson). SAavANNAH 
Sparrow.— Fairly common summer visitant; April 16 to Oct. 12. Aver- 
aye date of arrival (for four years) April 25; of departure (for four years) 
Oct. 7. Eggs; May 24 to July 14. This is the rarest of the breeding 
sparrows here, only a few pairs nesting in a very restricted area, in fact 
two fields overlooking the marsh are the only ones in which I have found 
their nests so far. These in my experience, with one exception, are always 
well sunk in the ground, the rims being flush with the surface and generally 
long grass covers the top, which makes them very difficult to locate. Out 
of ten nests examined two only contained a set of five eggs, and one had 
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moss in its construction, a somewhat unusual material for this bird to make 
use of. The bird when flushed from a partly built nest or one containing 
one or two eggs, invariably deserts it, at least this has been my experience 
on several occasions. 

70. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys (J. R. Forster). Wuurr 
CROWNED Sparrow.— Rare transient; Oct. 16. The above date in 1914, 
is the only one on which I have seen an example of this handsome sparrow. 
The bird was on a wood pile in my garden and when first noticed had the 
feathers on the top of the crown erected which drew my attention to it 
more especially, and forms a minor means of identification when one can 


‘atch the bird in the mood. However irrespective of this I had ample - 


time to notice the other marks which separate it from the White-throated 
species. 

71. Zonotrichia albicollis (Gmelin). Sparrow.— 
Common summer visitant; April 23 to Oct. 25. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) April 29; of departure (for four years) Oct. 16. Eggs: 
May 25 to July 19. This most aristocratic of sparrows is by no means very 
plentiful, although a pair can generally be found in most suitable openings 
in the woods. The nest is quite distinct from that of the other sparrows 
breeding here, being a larger and more substantial structure, and generally 
in my experience having skeleton leaves as part of the foundation, and 
green moss in the outer rim, the latter never being absent, and forming an 
invariable clue to the owner. 

The average dimensions of nine nests are as follows, viz.: outside 
diameter 42, inside 2} inches; outside depth 23, inside 2 inches. Out of 
20 nests examined only 3 contained a set of 5 eggs, 4 being the general 
number. Like the Savannah it is a particularly sensitive bird and flushing 
it from an incompleted nest or one containing one or two eggs, generally 
results in its being abandoned. I have heard two of these sparrows sing- 
ing as late as September 25 at six o’clock in the evening. 

72. Spizella monticola monticola (Gmelin). TREE Sparrow.— 
Fairly common transient, April 22, Oct. 4 to Nov. 13. Average date of 
arrival (for two years) Oct. 14; of departure (for two years) Nov. 10. It 

yas not until October 4, 1914, that I first noticed one of these little spar- 
rows, and then no more were seen until the end of the month, when they 
became fairly common in the cat-tail beds in the marsh, on the heads of 
which they were fond of perching in contrast to the elusive ways of the 
Swamp and Savannah Sparrows, whose one object in life seems to be to 
keep out of sight. On the date in April of the present year, 1915, only two 
examples were seen, but during the fall migration they have been far more 
plentiful than last year. 

73. Spizella passerina passerina (Bechstein). CuHippInc Sparrow. 
— Common summer visitant; April 20 to Oct. 12. Average date of ar- 
rival (for five years) April 24; of departure (for four years) Oct. 6. Eggs: 
May 22 to July 17. This small sparrow can usually be found nesting not 
only round every farm house, but generally all over the country side. 
Curiously enough the first nest I ever found contained a set of six eggs, a 
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very unusual number, and one I am not likely to duplicate, and this remark 
applies also to one of three eggs, which to all intents and purposes are all 
immaculate. In addition to these out of 43 nests examined I have found 
three sets of five, which are uncommon, four and three being the most 
general number and about equally divided. 

74. Junco hyemalis hyemalis (Linnzus). JuNco.— 
Common summer visitant; abundant transient; Aprill to Nov.13.  Aver- 
age date of arrival (for four years) April 6; of departure (for four years) 
Nov. 11. Eggs: May 20 to July 17. If only one tenth of the birds seen 
at the spring migration stayed behind to breed they would more than equal 
the Song Sparrow in abundance. As it is, only a limited number of pairs 
remain as a rule, but during the present season (1915) quite a change has 
taken place, more pairs being noted and nests located than ever before. 
Out of a total of 21 nests examined only three contained a set of five 
eggs, and all were on the ground with the exception of one which was ten 
inches up in a cedar bush. 

75. Melospiza melodia melodia (Wilson). Sona Sparrow.— 
Abundant summer visitant; April 1 to Nov. 8. Average date of arrival 
(for five years) April 8; of departure (for four years) Nov. 1. Eggs: 
May 17 to July 29. This is certainly the most abundant sparrow here. 
Their nests are invariably placed on the ground in this locality, only four 
having been found in low bushes from two to six feet above the ground, 
one in May and the others in June and July, these latter evidently being 
second or third broods. This sparrow would appear to lay five eggs in a 
set more generally than four, as out of sixty-two nests examined, 32 con- 
tained sets of five as against 20 of four. 

76. Melospiza georgiana (Latham). Swamp Sparrow.— Fairly 
common summer visitant; April 9 to Oct. 25. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) April 20; of departure (for four years) Oct. 23. Eggs: 
May 23 to June 14. This sparrow although it can generally be found in a 
few favoured localities is not by any means very plentiful (except at the 
fall migration) and during 1914 was really scarce, careful searching only 
revealing one nest as against three or four of previous years. In the case 
of the Song Sparrow the number of nests containing five eggs was just over 
fifty per cent, with this species it is just a little under, as out of twelve nests 
examined five contained the full complement only. 

77. Passerella iliaca iliaca (Merrem). Fox Sprarrow.— Rare 
transient; Oct. 16, Nov. 5. The above dates in 1914 are the only ones 
on which I have observed this large and handsome sparrow, and then only 
one example was seen on each occasion. 

78. Zamelodia ludoviciana (Linnxus). GRrOs- 
BEAK.— Rare summer visitant; May 24 to Sept. 2. Eggs: May 31. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is decidedly a rare breeding bird about here, 
only one nest and eggs having been so far located in five years. This was 
a frail affair placed in a small tree about six feet above the ground at the 
side of a much frequented road, and contained three eggs upon which the. 
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male was sitting. In addition to this bird, only fourteen other examples 
have been seen, two each in May and July, nine in August and one in 
September. In connection with the peculiar and interesting distribution 
of this bird in Maine and the suggestion of the late Mr. Ora W. Knight in 
his ‘ Birds of Maine’ 1908, p. 441, that the northern representatives of 
the species enter the State from the west and pass across it by some regular 
migration route; and also the previous surmise of the late Mr. Henry A. 
Purdie (Amer. Naturalist, Vol. 3, 1869, p. 331) that some birds not common 
on the central and southern Maine coast may reach the northeastern 
coast of Maine by the St. Lawrence and Maine Central water route, I 
would here like to venture the opinion that if this is so, the birds enter 
Maine from the west and the St. Lawrence, by way of the river St. Francis, 
the following of whose course would eventually bring them in the vicinity 
of Lake Megantic at which place or near abouts they probably enter the 
State of Maine. Much further study however will be necessary before this 
interesting problem can be solved, but in the meantime I feel sure that apart 
from this theory the river St. Francis as already suggested elsewhere, does 
form a minor if not a principal highway of migration for birds passing 
through Hatley. 

79. Passerina cyanea (Linneus). INpico BuNntTinG. — Rare sum- 
mer visitant; June 22 to June 27. Eggs: June 27. This is another rare 
breeding bird, only a pair having been seen and their nest located in five 
years. This was placed in a small shrub about four feet above the ground 
at the side of a little frequented road, and contained the remarkably small 
set of two eggs only. I found the nest soon after it was commenced and 
had it under observation every day, not taking the eggs until incubation 
had been advanced a few days. It was not until the nest was completed 
on June 22 that 1 became aware of the owners, never having been able to 
‘atch either of them near the site when I had visited it previously. The 
female was very secretive in her manner never rising above the underbrush. 
If it had not been for the location I could almost have assigned the nest in 
the first instance, as belonging to an Alder Flycatcher; which in outward 
appearance it greatly resembled. 


80. Piranga erythromelas (Vieillot). Scarter TANAGEeR. — Rare_ 


transient; My 15 to June 1. I have only seen four examples of this 
handsome bird in five years, a male and female in June, 1912, and. two males 
in May of the present year, 1915. 

81. Pétrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons (Say). Ciirr Swattow.— 
Common summer visitant; May 6 to Sept. 1. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) May 12; of departure (for three years) Aug. 29. Eggs: 
June 2 to 21. The Cliff Swallow is plentiful at all times especially during 
the fall migration. As a summer_resident it probably comes next to the 
Barn Swallow as regards numbers, and its gourd shaped nests can be 
found crowded together under the eaves of large barns or warehouses. One 
nest I found had two entrance holes, one on each side, the neck in each case 
being very flat and short, thus leaving a clear passage right through the 
top of the nest. 
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82. Hirundo erythrogaster (Boddert). SwaLLow.— Com- 
mon summer visitant; April 25 to Sept. 7. Average date of arrival (for 
four years) May 1; of departure (for three years) Sept. 6. Eggs: June 
4to July 10. This is probably the most common swallow here at all times, 
especially where there are plenty of the old-fashioned barns and open 
outbuildings, to which the swallows have easy access. As the more modern 
barns increase with their greater tightness and difficulty of entrance, I 
presume this swallow will show a falling off in numbers, unless they take 
more to building under the outside eaves. 

83. Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieillot). Tree Swattow.— Fairly com- 

‘mon summer visitant; April 19 to Sept. 7. Average date of arrival (for 
four years) April 24; of departure (for three years) Aug. 30. Eggs: June 
7 to 19. In my experience the nesting site here is generally some small 
cavity in the eaves or cornices of farm buildings, but I have found it also 
nesting in deserted Woodpeckers’ holes in birch trees overhanging a pond. 
Unless at migration times, it is not nearly so numerous as the Barn and 
Cliff Swallows, but probably at those times equals, if it does not exceed, 
them in numbers. 

84. Riparia riparia (Linneus). BANK SwaLLtow.— Fairly common 
summer visitant; May 6 to Aug. 30. Average date of arrival (for two 
years) May 11; of departure (for two years) Aug. 22. Eggs: June 3. 
It was not until the summer of 1914 that I came across a small colony of 
these birds, which were nesting in the bank of a little stream at the south 
end of Massawippi village, and again this year two or three pairs were 
found as well at another spot on the roadside (previously unoccupied) 
about half a mile from the first, so that it looks as though the species were 
extending their area of operations in that locality, the soil of which is more 
of a sandy nature than round here. Some of the nesting holes that I 
examined extended two feet into the bank. 

85. Bombycilla cedrorum (Vieillot). Waxwina.— Fairly 
common summer visitant; (April 10, 23) May 27 to Sept.5. Average date 
of arrival (for four years) May 31. Eggs: June 15 to July 22. Previous 
to the year 1914 Cedar Waxwings had been quite an uncommon bird, but 
during the past two years have been fairly plentiful. The earlier date in 
April is for a single only, and the later for a flock of 19 (the largest I 
have seen so far) both for the present year 1915. They are fond of hawking 
over the marsh taking their food after the manner of a Kingbird. A pair 
built their nest in a small fir tree quite close to the verandah of my house, 
and it was most interesting to watch their lovable ways. 

86. Lanius borealis (Vieillot). NorTHERN SuHrike.— Rare transient; 
Nov. 3, Dee. 11. The above dates in November, 1913, and December, 1915, 
are the only ones on which I have observed this bird, and to make identifi- 
cation sure I shot the example in November, and the skin is now in my 
collection. I have since been informed that a bird, which from the deserip- 
tion given, I take to be one of this species, was seen killing an English 
Sparrow on Noy. 24, 1914. 
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87. Lanius ludovicianus migrans (W. Palmer). MiGRANT 
— Rare summer visitant; April 13 to Sept. 10. Average date of arrival 
(for two years) April 20; of departure (for two years) Sept. 4. Eggs: 
May 21. I have only seen this shrike on very few occasions, and then with 
one exception not within three miles of Hatley. In the spring of 1913 I 
located a nest near Massawippi in an old apple tree quite close to the road, 
which contained young birds. On visiting the locality again the following 
spring another nest was found containing five eggs also in an apple tree, 
and within thirty yards of the previous one, and these two are the only 
records I have, as the birds could not be found in the locality this year. 

88. Vireosylva olivacea (Linnzus). Vireo.— Common 
summer visitant; May 20 to Sept. 10. Average date of arrival (for four 
years) May 24; of departure (for two years) Sept. 10. Eggs: June 11 to 
July 22. This is certainly the most abundant of the Vireos, although 
since 1912 when nests of the two rarer species the Yellow-throated and 
Blue-headed were found, and this and the Warbling Vireo were more than 
usually plentiful, it has really been scarce, no more than three nests having 
been located during the past two years, whereas in 1912 one could hardly 
go out for a walk without finding one or two. This and the Yellow Warbler 
are the only birds that I have found victimized by the Cowbird, the one 
nest found this year containing a young Cowbird and one addled egg of 
the owner only. 

89. Vireosylva gilva gilva (Vieillot). Warsiinc Vireo.— Fairly 
common summer visitant; May 20 to Aug. 20. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) May 24; of departure (for two years) Aug. 17. Eggs: 
June 13. This Vireo can generally be found nesting in the woods as well 
as in shade and apple trees in orchards, for which latter it seems to have a 
special liking. A pair have nested for three years in succession in an or- 
chard near my house, twice in an apple tree and once in a maple, but 
during the present season, 1915, I have only observed the species at migra- 
tion times. 

90. Lanivireo flavifrons (Vieillot). ViREO.— 
Rare summer visitant; May — to Aug. 13. Eggs: June 24. I have only 
come across one nest of this species so far in 1912, which like that of the 
Blue-headed was a handsome affair, suspended from a forked branch of a 
beech tree nine feet above the ground, and contained four quite distinctive 
eggs, the spots being much larger and browner on three of them, than is 
usual in Vireos’ eggs, whilst the fourth is immaculate, the average size of 
the set being .81 X .60. I can give no specific date of arrival in 1912 nor 
have I seen it since except in the fall of the present year 1915 when a num- 
ber were observed on August 13 migrating in company with the Warbling 
Vireo. 

91. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius (Wilson). BLUE-HEADED VIREO. 
— Rare summer visitant; May — to Eggs: June 26. Only a 
pair of this handsome species has been noted so far and their nest located 
in 1912. This latter was an elegant structure suspended in the forked 
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branch of a cedar tree six feet above the ground. It contained a full set of 
four eggs somewhat heavier marked and larger than those of the Red-eyed, 
their average size being .82 < .58. The birds were not at all shy and kept 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the nest on several occasions when I 
visited it. I am unable at present to give any specific date of arrival or 
departure, not having observed the birds at those periods. 

92. Mniotilta varia (Linnewus). Biack AND WARBLER.— 
Fairly common summer visitant; May 4 to Sept. 10. Average date of 
arrival (for four years) May 6; of departure (for three years) Sept. 5. 
Eggs: June 4 to 9. This tree creeping little warbler is more plentiful at 
migration times than in the summer, only a limited number of pairs re- 
maining to breed. Of the three nests I have succeeded in finding so far, 
one was hidden away in a small hollow under a fallen tree trunk, another 
was placed at the foot of an alder sapling, and the third was in the upturned 
roots of a fallen tree three feet above the ground. They were all com- 
posed of dry leaves, moss and strips of bark, heavily lined with long black 
and white horse hairs, the average dimensions of the three being: outside 
diameter 3%, inside 1? inches; outside depth 2}, inside 1} inches; the second 
nest contained a rare set of six eggs, one of which was wreathed at the 
smaller end, the third a full set of five, and the first was either robbed or 
abandoned as I never found any eggs in it. 

93. Compsothlypis americana usnez (Krewster). NorTHERN 
Paruta WarBLER.— Rare summer visitant; May 14 to June 26. Eggs: 
June 5 to 26. The present year (1915) has certainly been a warbler one, 
and this may account for my good fortune in finding two nests of this 
charming and smallest of warblers, in a district where usnea lichen does 
not abound, and where at all events the bird must be rare at any time. 
Certainly I have failed to notice it in previous years in the only swampy 
wood where usnea longissima hangs in long festoons from a very limited 
number of trees. Here the two exquisite little nests were found both in 
fir trees, the first some thirty-five feet up, and the second about twenty-five 
feet, both pensile, attached to long streamers of usnea, and composed 
almost entirely (especially the latter one) of this lichen, only a very little 
plant down, fine red rootlets and hair being used as a lining, and containing 
four and three eggs respectively. The average dimensions of the two are 
as follows, viz: outside diameter 23, inside 14 inches; outside depth 23, 
inside 24 inches. As only a pair of birds were located at any one time, and 
seeing that the construction of both nests are similar, and the date of the 
second one somewhat late, I have come to the conclusion that it contained 
the second set of eggs from this one pair of birds. This nest (which was 
situated just sixty yards from the site of the first one) with the branch it 
was attached to, I have presented to the Victoria Memorial Museum at 
Ottawa, where I hope it will eventually give pleasure to innumerable bird 
lovers, who have not the opportunities of viewing such works of art in their 
natural surroundings. After the taking of this nest the birds were not seen 
again, nor did the fall migration produce any. 
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94. Dendroica estiva estiva (Gmelin). YELLOW WARBLER. — 
Irregular summer visitant; May 9 to Aug. 17. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) May 14. Eggs: May 31 to June 30. It seems strange to 
have to apply the term irregular to such a common and generally distrib- 
uted warbler, nevertheless the following facts seem to justify the epithet. 
During the summer of 1911 only one pair of birds were seen and afterwards 
found nesting. In 1912 not a single one was observed, and the year tollow- 
ing only one male was seen, and one nest located. In 1914 five males and 
three females were seen and three nests located, and the same number 
were found during the present year, one of which contained the Cowbird’s 
egg already referred to. This nest was five feet up in a small fir and when 
found on June 27 contained the Cowbird’s egg, and four of the owner, one 
of which had been built over by the Warbler, no doubt in mistake for the 
Cowbird’s. On this date I removed the egg of the Cowbird, and also raised 
up the built over one of the Warbler, and concluded as the female had 
begun to sit she would go on doing so. Judge of my surprise when visiting 
the nest three days later to find that the Warbler had not only laid another 
egg, but had replaced the one in the hole I had removed it from, and had 
also embedded another at the side of it, and was sitting on three eggs only, 
surely a unique occurrence. I have the nest which is a perfect two storied 
one, and shows the two holes in which the owner’s eggs fit, and when there 
only the tops are visible. The height of the eight nests found varies from 
three to twelve feet above the ground, two contained a full set of five eggs, 
one three, and the remainder four, the average dimensons being, outside 
diameter 23 ins., inside 1} ins.; outside depth 2} ins., inside 13 ins. In 
the “ Ottawa Naturalist ’ for November, 1904, Mr. L. M. Terrill writing 
of the status of this bird at Bury some 35 miles northeast of here, says: 
“The Yellow Warbler, one of the most common summer residents in Mon- 
treal was notable by its absence, as I did not see a single specimen either as 
summer resident or migrant.’’ Mr. Terrill’s experience seems to bear out 
my own, and would appear to indicate that in this southeast corner of the 
Province, the bird is not nearly so plentiful as it is at Montreal and else- 
where, where large river valleys exist. 

95. Dendroica cerulescens cerulescens (Gmelin). BLack- 
THROATED BLUE WARBLER.— Rare summer visitant; May 14 to Sept. 10. 
Average date of departure (for two years) Sept. 6. It was not until the 
fall of 1914 that I became acquainted with this handsome and sleekly 
groomed bird. At that time only two examples were observed, but during 
the present year (which I have already remarked has been a great warbler 
one) several were seen from May to September, including a singing male 
on June 23, together with a female, which latter was flushed from some 
dense underbrush nearby, but no nest could be found, although from the 
actions of the birds, I am sure it could not have been so far off. On the 
above data I have ventured to include it as a rare breeding visitant more 
common during migration times. 

96. Dendroica coronata (Linneus). Myrrte Warsier.— Rare 
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summer visitant; abundant transient; April 26 to Oct. 16. Average date 
of arrival (for four years) May 1; of departure (for four years) Oct. 13. 
Eggs: May 27 to June 18. Of all the warblers at migration times this is 
the most abundant and during the fall of 1914 it was more numerous than 
ever, being found in small parties in almost every conceivable place. In 
the spring the greater bulk pass further north, only a very limited number 
remaining to breed. Of the five nests that have come under my notice, 
all were situated in small fir trees close to the trunk from three to six feet up, 
and were composed externally of fine fir twigs and grass stems, lined inside 
with horse hair, and a good supply of feathers from various small birds. 
This feather lining which is usually present forms an interesting feature of 
these nests in as much as in some cases, the bases of the feathers are im- 
bedded in the bottom of the nest, with the tips protruding above, thus 
forming a kind of little canopy over the nest. So pronounced was this 
in one case, where the smailer feathers of a Blue Jay had been used that I 
could not see the contents, until some of the tips had been put on one side. 
Unfortunately this interesting nest was destroyed after two eggs had been 
laid, the other four containing four young birds, one set of five, and two 
sets of four eggs respectively, the average dimensions of the nests being: 
outside diameter 3} inches, inside 2 inches; outside depth 23 inches, 
inside 134 inches. 

97. Dendroica magnolia (Wilson). WaARBLER.— Fairly 
common summer visitant; May 9 to Sept. 7. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) May 19; of departure (for three years) Sept. 5. Eggs: 
June 5 to 15. This warbler is not nearly so plentiful at migration times 
as the Myrtle, but the number of pairs remaining to breed exceed those of 
the latter bird. Of the six nests I have found so far all were in small firs 
from one foot three inches to nine feet up, saddled on to the branches, in 
one case close to the trunk, in the others from a few inches to two feet away. 
They were all composed of dry grasses held together by what look like little 
balls of some brown or white woolly substance, usually heavily lined inside 
with long black horse hairs, and fine red rootlets, the average dimensions 
being: outside diameter 3}, inside 1} inches; outside depth 2, inside 14 
inches. One contained four young birds, another a set of three, and the 
remainder sets of four eggs each. 

98. Dendroica pensylvanica (Linnweus). CHrSTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 
— Fairly common summer visitant; May 16 to July 20. Average date 
of arrival (for two years) May 20. Eggs: June 6 to 25. It was not until 
the spring of 1914 that I noticed this dainty little Warbler, and then only 
two pairs were located. The present season however has been more pro- 
ductive, double the number having been found breeding. Of six nests 
located so far, three were on the roadside the others in second growth on 
the outskirts of woods, one being within four feet of a Black-billed Cuckoo’s 
nest, which somewhat weighs against the recent statement of a writer in 
‘The Odlogist ’ that one need never look for anything in the vicinity of a 
Cuckoo’s nest, owing to their habit of eating the eggs and young of other 
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birds, which propensity however, does not seem to be altogether generally 
admitted. All were in forks of low bushes at a height of from a foot anda 
half to three feet and a half above the ground, and were composed in some 
cases of dry grasses and fir twigs, held together by spiders silk, and lined 
with black and white horse hair and fine red rootlets, in others the fir twigs 
were absent, grasses and strips of birch bark being used, with fine grasses 
and rootlets as a lining, sometimes fine grasses only. Five contained sets of 
four eggs each, the remaining one a set of three, the average dimensions 
being: outside diameter 3, inside 1? inches; outside depth 24, inside 1} 
inches. I have no fall records, the last bird seen in 1914 being on June 25 
and in 1915 on July 20. 

99. Dendroica castanea (Wilson). Bay-sreastep WaARBLER.— 
Rare transient; May 29; Aug. 27 to Sept. 9. Average date of departure 
(for two years) Sept. 3. The above date in May of the present year (1915) 
is the only one on which I have seen an adult pair of these birds in breeding 
plumage. In September, 1914, three males were seen, and this fall six were 
observed in August making a total of eleven birds only for the past five 
years. 

100. Dendroica fusca (Miiller), Rare 
summer visitant; May 14 to Aug. 23. Average date of arrival (for two 
years) May 17; of departure (for two years) Aug. 17. It was not until the 
spring of last year, 1914, that I had the satisfaction of seeing a pair of this 
exceedingly handsome warbler on the outskirts of a large wood, and later on 
in the fall a single male. The present great warbler year however, has 
brought different results, 23 examples being seen in May, besides the 
locating of two pairs all through June, which were undoubtedly breeding, 
but whose nests I failed to discover, notwithstanding presistent watching 
and searching. The male spends most of his time singing and darting 
about in the tops of the tall fir and hemlock trees, and in a somewhat dense 
growth of these it is by no means an easy task to follow him or his mate to 
the nesting site. 

101. Dendroica virens (Gmelin). BLACK-THROATED GREEN War- 
BLER.— Fairly common summer visitant; May 11 to Sept. 10. Average 
date of arrival (for four years) May 18; of departure (for two years) Sept. 
6. This is not a particularly abundant warbler at any time, and only quite 
a limited number of pairs remain to breed. With regard to the finding 
of its nest and eggs, luck has been against me all along, for notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I have seen the female with food and building material in 
her beak on one or two occasions, I have never been able to follow her to 
the site of the nest. Searching high up and low down in firs, pines and 
hemlocks has brought no results except one vacated nest nine feet up in 
a fir which differed slightly in its construction from any other warbler’s 
nest I have found, and which I feel sure belonged to this species, as I had 
seen a pair of birds about the locality earlier in the season. At Bury 35 
miles to the northeast of Hatley, the species would seem to be more 
plentiful according to Mr. Terrill’s experience, see ‘Ottawa Naturalist’ 
for November, 1904. 
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102. Dendroica vigorsi (Audubon). Pines WarsBLER.— Rare tran- 
sient; Aug. 27 to Sept. 7. Average date of departure (for two years) 
Sept. 5. This is a warbler which seems to have escaped my notice during 
the spring migration, in fact it was not until last fall that I came across it 
at all and then only two specimens were seen; and three more during the 
same period of the present year, 1915, although more persistent searching 
may prove it to be more plentiful than would appear from the above 
records. The great migration route is through the Penobscot Valley in 
Maine, some 160 miles or more to the east of Hatley, but even there com- 
paratively few remain to breed. It is a busy little searcher after food, 
creeping in and out amongst the leaves, and at migration times can be 
found almost anywhere in the woods, and not necessarily in pine groves, 
at least that is my experience. 

103. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea (Ridgway). YELLow 


Patm Warsier.— Rare transient; May 4. The above date in 1912, is | 


the only one on which I have had an opportunity of observing this warbler, 
and then only one example was seen, but so near was I| to the bird that there 
was no chance of confusing it with the Palm Warbler, as the reddish brown 
or rufous breast streaks were plainly visible. 

104. Seiurus aurocapillus (Linnzus). Ovensirp.— Fairly common 
summer visitant; May 11 to Sept. 10. Average date of arrival (for two 
years) May 14; of departure (for two years) Sept. 10. Eggs: June 23 to 
July 7. Although most of the woods contain a pair or more of these birds, 
I have only been able to locate three nests so far, two in June, one of which 
contained a set of 4 eggs, the other being destroyed after one egg had been 
laid, and the third in July containing 3 eggs, no doubt a second set. 
All three were on the ground at the foot of little bramble or other shoots 
and ferns, and were arched over. They were composed of moss, leaves, 
and grasses, lined inside with skeletonized leaves, fine grasses, rootlets and 
a few long horse hairs, the average dimensions of two being; outside length 
5, inside 2} inches; outside depth 43, inside 3 inches; height 5} inches; 
entrance hole 2} X 2 inches. 

105. Geothlypis trichas trichas (Linneus). MaryLanp YELLOW- 
THROAT.— Common summer visitant; May 12 to Sept. 9. Average date 
of arrival (for four years) May 20; of departure (for three years) Sept. 7. 
Eggs: June 8 to July 19. Although this is a somewhat plentiful little 
warbler, its nest is by no means very easy to find, being well hidden away 
amongst the grass at the foot of some small bush, or in the midst of a tuft 
of long grass, surrounded with water. Of the five found so far three con- 
tained sets of three, and two sets of four eggs each. All were somewhat 
bulky being composed of dry leaves and coarse grasses with sometimes a 
little bark, the inside being lined with finer grasses and perhaps a few horse 
hairs, the average dimensions being, outside diameter 34, inside 13 inches; 
outside depth 33, inside 14 inches. Sets of this species vary a good deal 
in shape, size, and markings, one I have being very oblong with one egg 
marked at the small instead of the large end. 
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106. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla (Wilson). Witson’s WarsLer.— 
Rare transient; May 21. I have only seen one example of this little black- 
cap flycatching warbler in five years. This was a male in 1911, which was 
flitting about in some low bushes near a little stream on the outskirts of a 
small swampy wood, and not being at all shy I had a very good opportunity 
of watching it for some time and making sure of its identity. 

107. Wilsonia canadensis (Linneus). Canapa Fairly 
common summer visitant; May 16 to Aug. 26. Average date of arrival 
(for two years) May 20; of departure (for two years) Aug. 19. Eggs: 
June 9 to 12. The finding of this elegant little warbler’s nest is by no means 
an easy matter, and I consider myself lucky in having located two so far, 
the first of which was neatly hidden away under the fallen branch of a tree 
amongst a tangle of rich vegetation on the outskirts of a cool damp wood. 
The second was in similar surroundings, but at the foot of an alder sapling, 
antl both contained a beautiful full set of five eggs. They were composed 
of dry leaves, strips of bark, moss and coarse grasses, lined inside with finer 
grasses and long horse hairs, the average dimensions being: outside 
diameter 4}, inside 1 inches; outside depth 3}, inside 1} inches. Last 
year I only saw three examples of this warbler, but during the present (1915) 
spring migration I counted ten examples at various times during May, 
besides locating three breeding pairs in June. 

108. Setophaga ruticilla (Linneus). American Repstart.— Com- 
mon summer visitant; May 14 to Sept. 9. Average date of arrival (for 
four years) May 15; of departure (for two years) Sept. 5. Eggs: June 3 
to 13. This gay and charming little warbler is to be found in most of the 
woods especially those of a damp nature. Here I have generally found its 
nest in the crotch of a willow or alder sapling from 7 to 15 feet above the 
ground. It is a very compact affair composed of grasses, strips of bark, 
plant fibres and spiders webs woven together into a cup shape, and lined 
inside with fine grasses, rootlets and long horse hairs, and in two cases a 
few feathers were added. The average dimensions of five nests are: out- 
side diameter 23; inside 1} inches; outside depth 3, inside 13 inches. Eggs 
vary considerably in size, one very beautiful set I have, besides being very 
small is heavily wreathed right round the centre of each egg. 

109. Dumetella carolinensis (Linnzus). Carsirp.— Fairly com- 
mon summer visitant; May 23 to Sept. 18. Average date of arrival (for 
four years) May 26; of departure (for two years) Sept. 13. Eggs: June 
21 to July 17. The Catbird is not very plentiful either during the summer 
or at migration times, and during the present season, 1915, I have not found 
a single nest and have seen very few birds. 

110. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis (Viecillot). Winrer Wren.— 
Fairly common summer visitant; April 20 to Oct. 21. Eggs: June 9. 
This little wren is generally more plentiful at migration times, but as a 
breeding species is decidedly restricted, one nest only having been located 


so far. This was found by flushing the bird from a small decayed stump 


(in the damp low lying part of a hilly wood) in a cavity of which the nest 
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of moss and leaves lined with feathers was neatly secreted, the hole in the 
side being the only indication of its whereabouts, so well did it harmonize 
with its surroundings. It contained five eggs faintly marked with reddish 
spots, incubation somewhat advanced. On a late date in June of the 
present year (1915) I saw two family parties, quite a pretty sight, and there 
is no doubt that this has been the most productive year of the past five. 

111. Certhia familiaris americana (Bonaparte). BRowN CREEPER. 
— Fairly common transient; April 24 to May 6; (Aug. 13) Sept. 23 to 
Nov. 12. Average date of arrival (for four years) April 28; of departure 
(for three years) Nov. 1. This restless little bird is by no means plentiful 
and I have never seen more than two individuals together. The early 
date in August is for a single seen this year, 1915. 1 do not suppose a bird 
could be found whose habits whilst seeking its food are more like a piece 
of machinery, as starting from the foot of a tree he winds his spiral way to 
the top and then down he flies to the foot of another and repeats the process 
hour after hour. Writing in the ‘Ottawa Naturalist’, Vol. 17, 1903, Mr. 
Terrill gives an interesting account of finding a nest of this species at 
Robinson, a village some thirty miles to the northeast of Hatley, so it is 
just possible the bird may summer here on rare occasions. 

112. Sitta carolinensis carolinensis (Latham). WHuiTE-BREASTED 
Nutuatcu.— Common resident. The White-breasted Nuthatch is far 
oftener seen during the fall and early winter months than at any other time. 
So far I have been unable to locate a nest probably owing to the bird’s habit 
of frequenting the larger and deeper woods, during the breeding season, 
where it is hard to follow them. 

113. Sitta canadensis (Linneus). Rep-BREASTED NUTHATCH.— 
Fairly common transient; May 6 to 21; (June 26); Aug. 8 to Nov. 28, 
(Dec. 25). Previous to the present year, 1915, I had only seen four examples 
of this bird, two in May, 1912, and one each in August and September of 
1914, the year 1913 producing none at all. However this year things have 
changed entirely and the bird has been met with commonly in small parties 
of five or six or singly from August to the end of November, the date in 
December being for a pair only. The status of the bird at Bury, a village 
some thirty-five miles to the northeast of Hatley, appears to be entirely 
different, for there Mr. L. M. Terrill speaks of it as a common perma- 
nent resident and mentions flocks consisting of as many as 75 indivi- 
duals. Possibly the summer date of June 26 may indicate that a pair 
at least have bred here this season. It is more often seen at the top of 
some tall fir tree feeding on the seeds of the cones, than running up and down 
the tree trunks like its near relative the White-breasted Nuthatch. 

114. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus (Linnus). BLAckK- 
CAPPED CHICKADEE. Common resident. Eggs: May 14 to June 1. 
The Chickadee is certainly more numerous during the fall and spring, than 
it isin the summer. I have generally found its nest in decayed stubs within 
two or three feet of the ground, the usual number of eggs being from five 
to seven, and on one occasion nine. Whilst out shooting one day a Chick- 
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adee flew down from a nearby tree and perched right on the end of the 
barrels of my gun (which at the moment I was resting on my hip) where it 
remained for a minute or so surveying me with evident interest and curiosity. 
As regards the so called love note or nesting song a high whistled ‘‘ Phe-be,’”’ 
I can only say that I have heard the birds utter it during nearly every 
month in the year, so that if it is a love note which I don’t dispute, it is 
certainly not peculiar to the nesting season alone, as some I believe imagine, 

115. Penthestes hudsonicus littoralis (Bryant). CuHIck- 
ADEE.— Rare transient; April 20. Always on the lookout for this form 
of the Chickadee it was not until the above date of the present year, 1915, 
that I had the pleasure of making its acquaintance, on a fir clad slope at the 
edge of a rather large and damp wood. There were only a pair of birds 
which I followed about and watched for the best part of half an hour, 
during which time they gave me many chances of thoroughly identifying 
them. Their notes are certainly somewhat different and weaker than those 
of the Black-capped Chickadee and it was this difference that first drew 
my attention tothem. Many times I visited the spot during the next few 
weeks but never saw them again. Mr. L. M. Terrill writing in the 
‘Ottawa Naturalist’, Vol. 17, 1903, gives an interesting account of a nest 
he found of the Hudsonian [presumably Acadian?] Chickadee at Robinson, 
a village some 30 miles to the northeast of Hatley, so that it seems within 
the bounds of possibility that it may be found breeding here also some day. 

116. Regulus satrapa satrapa (Lichtenstein). GoLDEN-cROWNED 
Kineiet.— Common transient; April 16 to 21; Sept. 17 to Nov. 28 
(Dec. 25). The fall is the time when these elegant little birds are most 
generally to be found in small flocks frequenting the tops of fir trees more 
especially, from which they make sudden darts, returning to the tip of 
some branch, where on quivering wings after the manner of a humming- 
bird, they abstract some minute insect. At Robinson, a village thirty miles 
to the northeast of Hatley, Mr. L. M. Terrill in December of 1908 and 1909 
saw several flocks daily and says that apparently they are the most common 
birds there at that season. The above date in December of the present 
year, 1915, is for a pair of birds only. 

117. Regulus calendula calendula (Linnrus). Rupy-crowNED 
KinGuet.— Fairly common transient; May 2 to 13; Sept. 18 to Oct. 21. 
This delicate and sober hued little gem is by no means as plentiful as the 
previous one, and in my experience has oftener been seen nearer the ground 
in thick undergrowth than in the tree tops. There is something fascinating 
to me in the eye of this species, which no doubt owing to the whitish eye 
ring, looks very large and expressive for such a small bird. 

118. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens (Stephens). Vrrery.— 
Fairly common summer visitant; May 12 to Aug. 8. Average date of 
arrival (for two years) May 13. Eggs: June 2 to 15. This is by no 
means an abundant bird here, only five nests having been located during the 
past two years, as against about three times this number of the Hermit 
Thrush. Of the above five nests, all were placed as usual near the ground 
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in damp situations, except one which must form almost a record, it being 
10 feet up in a fir tree close against the trunk. The eggs in my experience 
are just a little smaller and darker if anything than those of the Hermit 
Thrush, and the nests are somewhat distinctive in that the lining has always 
consisted of dry leaves and rootlets, as against grasses and rootlets in those 
of the latter, which are also placed in drier situations. 

Since writing the above I find Dr. Townsend in his book “ Birds of 
Essex County ”’ quotes an instance in 1878 of a nest having been found at 
the extraordinary height of 25 feet above the ground. 

119. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni (Tschudi). OLtve-BackED 
Turusu.— Rare summer visitant; May —, to Sept. —. Eggs: June 11. 
On the above date in June, 1914, I came across a nest of this species in a 
small maple sapling 9 feet above the ground, containing three eggs upon 
which the female was sitting. The nest was composed of coarse rootlets, 
fir twigs and dry leaves, and lined inside with fine grasses and black rootlets. 
I can give no specific date of arrival or departure, never having seen the 
bird except on the above occasion. 

120. Hylocichla guttata pallasi (Cabanis). Hermit THrusa.— 
Common summer visitant; April 21 to Nov. 13. Average date of arrival 
(for four years) April 24; of departure (for two years) Nov. 6. Eggs: 
May 18 to July 3. This beautiful songster is without a doubt the thrush 
of the district, although there are years when it is not so plentiful as others. 
Their nest in my experience is invariably placed on the ground and gener- 
ally at the foot of some small fir or hemlock tree whose lowest branches 
touch the ground, and form a good cover, the only exception to this being 
one that was built four feet up in a small fir tree, close to the trunk and 
which contained 3 fresh eggs on June 26 of the present year, 1915. I 
have already referred to the difference in construction of nest and size of 
eggs etc., to the Veery under the heading of that bird. 

121. Planesticus migratorius migratorius (Linneus). Rosin.— 
Abundant summer visitant; March 24 to Oct. 24 (Nov. 12). Average 
date of arrival (for five years) April1; of departure (for four years) Oct/10. 
Eggs: May 14 to July 26. Asa rule all the Robins have disappeared by 
the end of September, the late date of Nov. 12 being for a single specimen 
only in 1914. Sets of five eggs are decidedly rare as I have not come across 
one during the past five years although I have examined some 68 nests 
with this object in view. Robins here are particularly fond of using 
pearly everlasting (Anaphalis margaritacea) in the foundations of their 
nests, which have been found in almost every conceivable place, but only 
once actually resting on the ground under a projecting ledge of rock on a 
sloping hillside. A pair of birds have built their nests for two successive 
years in a small fir tree near my house, and have reared two broods each 
season in the same nest. Is it merely a coincidence that when specially 
on the lookout this year, I noted males on March 24, but no females were 
seen until April 9, or do the males really precede the females? I can find 
no reference to the subject in any of my books. 
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122. Sialia sialis sialis (Linnzeus). BLUEBIRD.— Common summer 
visitant; March 24 to Oct. 22. Average date of arrival (for five years) 
April 8; of departure (for four years) Oct. 15. Eggs: April 27 to July 30. 
Bluebirds are fairly plentiful here and during the past two years have been 
more abundant than ever. I once witnessed a pair of these birds drive 
out a Hairy Woodpecker from a half completed nesting hole it had made, 
and after gaining possession of it they immediately set to work building a 
nest which was completed and four eggs laid in the remarkably short space 
of six days. Is it also merely a coincidence the same as in the case of the 
Robin that I noticed males on March 24 of this year, but no females until 
April 5; or do the males of this species also really precede the females, as 
no mention of it either is made in any of my books? 


Synopsis of principal events Years 1911-1916. 


1911. Early nesting of Goldfinch June 3, set of 6 Chipping Sparrow’s 
eggs found, also one of 3, all immaculate. 

1912. Great Vireo year, Yellow-throated and Blue-headed found 
breeding, also Indigo Bunting, Scarlet Tanager seen, Pine Grosbeaks 
plentiful, Red-winged Blackbirds very abundant, Yellow Palm and Wil-+ 
soi’s Warblers seen, Hermit Thrush plentiful. 

1913. Bartramian Sandpiper found breeding, also Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. Evening Grosbeaks seen, Pine Grosbeaks again plentiful. Swamp 
Sparrows and Black-capped Chickadees nesting more freely than usual. ° 

1914. Woodcock seen, Olive-backed thrush and Veery found breeding, 
Vireos scarce, Crested Flycatcher plentiful, also Cedar Waxwings, Bobo- 
links and Myrtle Warblers. Pine Siskins first observed. 

1915. Great Warbler year, Northern Parula found breeding, also 
Prairie Horned Lark, Sora, Cowbird and Blue Jay, Vireos scarce, White- 
throated Sparrows, Slate-colored Juncos and Hermit Thrush breeding 
plentifully, Acadian Chickadee, Killdeer and Semipalmated Plovers seen, 
also Green-winged Teal, Canada Spruce Grouse, Magpie and Canada Jay. 


Errata. 


Page 69, line 3, for leucomelas read villosus. 
“69, “ 3, for Northern Hairy read Hairy. 
“ 69, “ 12, for Northern Downy read Downy. 
“ 73, “ 15, for Common Resident read Resident. 
“ 73, “ 31, for March 10 read March 1. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE AVIFAUNA OF KERR CO., TEXAS. 
BY AUSTIN PAUL SMITH. 


In ‘The Auk’ for April, 1911 (Vol. XXVIII, No. 2), Mr. Howard 
Lacey gives a list of ‘The Birds of Kerrville, Texas, and Vicinity.’ 
Embodying as it does, the observations of a close student of nature 
for nearly thirty years, it is a reasonably complete enumeration 
of the avifauna of the region covered; so that the following notes 
are merely meant to supplement his article, either by the addition 
of several species found by the writer; by replacement with forms 
recently differentiated, of species he has recorded; or by extension 
of breeding and migration dates. 

Ingram (formerly Ingraham) is a small village, situated in the 
valley of the Guadaloupe River, seven miles due west of Kerrville, 
and of nearly the same altitude (1675 feet); but the hills in the 
vicinity of the first named place, rise more abruptly and attain a 
greater elevation, than near Kerrville; and it is on these higher 
hills, and the draws that head among them, that the Upper Sono- 
ran marks its eastern extension in Texas. A characteristic plant 
of this zone is the beautiful ‘Wintergreen’ or Texas Madrona 
(Arbutus texana); which with the Cedar (Juniperus mexicana), 
constitutes the principal arborescent growth on many of the 
hilltops. Ingram itself, lies well within the lower Sonoran, as 
may be inferred from the scattering mesquite growing near by; 
as well as the Cypress (Taxodium distichum) lining the river. It 
is noteworthy that within sight of this village are several large 
trees of the American Elm (Ul/mus americana); also a deciduous 
Sophora, possibly S. affinis. 

All notes pertain to observations made within a radius of ten 
miles of Ingram; during a period extending from November 18, 
1914, to July 15, 1915. Altogether some 150 forms were recorded 
from this area. 


Querquedula discors. BLUE-wincep Trau.— There is little doubt 
that this teal breeds in the region as it was present throughout June, 
usually frequenting the small streams tributary to the Guadaloupe. 

Pisobia fuscicollis. Wuire-rumMpeD SanppiPerR.— Opposite Ingram, 
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the river broadens out, forming a number of smail mud flats; it was there 
that most of the wading birds were observed. The present species was 
noted between May 8 and 25 and during most of that period, was the 
most abundant member of its family. 

Pisobia bairdi. Barrp’s SaAnpprpeR.— On May 26 a lone individual 
of this species was recorded; it was in the company of a small flock of 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanprirer.— As far as I could ascertain, 
the Least Sandpiper was much less numerous than the following with 
which it generally associated. Both species appeared early in May, and 
remained up to about June 1. 

Ereunetes pusillus. SAnppPiPeR.— This species was 
quite abundant, considering the limited area suited to its requirements; 
especially so during the final two weeks of its stay. Neither this nor the 
preceding three species are listed by Lacey. 

Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus. WeEsTERN SoLiTtary SANnp- 
PIPER.— It was the western subspecies of the Solitary Sandpiper that I 
found occurring. It was present during May but never more than one or 
two birds were seen in a day, and at all times very shy. 

Actitis macularia. Srorrep Sanppiper.— Lacey surmises that the 
Spotted Sandpiper breeds in the region. This is undoubtedly so, as I saw 
the species up to the day preceding my departure. It was first noted 
about May 5. 

Colinus virginianus texanus. Texas Bos-wuitTe.— Nests contain- 
ing sets of 23 and 30 eggs were found. These were in all probability com- 
munity nests, as the eggs in both followed several types in form and were 
of considerable difference in size. 

Meleagris gallopavo intermedia. Rio GranpeE Witp TuRKEY.— 
There can be little doubt that, at the present time, Wild Turkeys exist in 
greater numbers in Kerr and adjoining counties than in any other part of 
Texas. Their abundance may be accounted for, as the result of the en- 
croachment of the Cedar and various species of scrubby oaks upon lands 
formerly under cultivation or in pasture; to the decrease in numbers of the 
Armadillo (Tatu novemcinctum texanum) which of late years have been 
much hunted for commercial purposes; and to the enactment of a law 
limiting the open season and the number that may be killed. During the 
winter spent in the region several heavy snowfalls occurred. These caused 
many turkeys to seek open spots in the valleys and along fence rows, often 
in the vicinity of human habitations, and I recall one flock of seven hunt- 
ing for several hours within a hundred feet of the building I lived in. 

Polyborus cheriway. AupuBon’s CarRAcARA.— Seen on several dates 
during March, usually along the river, but occasionally small streams 
higher up in the hills. 

Strix varia albogilva. Texas Barrep Ow1.— Although Lacey 
judges this owl to be a rather common resident, I was able, during my 
residence, to locate but one, and to hear perhaps one or two others. Evi- 
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dently the growth existing at the present day along the river is not dense 
enough to suit its requirements, and it is only in the heavily wooded 
draws among the hills that it is now found. 

Otus asio hasbroucki. Ripaw.— The Screech Owls that breed along 
the Guadaloupe, and its tributaries, within the limits defined, seem typical 
of this recently described subspecies. All the examples I collected con- 
form in every particular with the original description (Ridgway, Birds of 
N. and Mid. Amer., Vol. VI, 694), as compared with O. a. mccalli; and 
when compared with O. a. aikeni, are found to have the barrings much 
heavier, especially on the thighs, as well as in being dichromatic. Two 
specimens secured during the evening of June 26; one an adult female, 
and the other an immature two-thirds grown, that was being fed by the 
old bird, both were in the brown phase of plumage, proving this assertion. 

Coccyzus americanus (occidentalis?) Catirornia CucKoo.— 
Based upon an examination of the material I collected, the cookoos 
found along the upper Guadaloupe had better be considered as intermedi- 
ates. Several males in this series barely average the measurements of 
typical americanus. 

Ceryle americana septentrionalis. Texas The 
Texas Kingfisher was rarely observed until a point about three miles above 
Ingram was reached; but from thence up the river it was fairly common (a 
pair or two for each mile). Only once did I meet with it along the smaller 
streams, although the Belted Kingfisher favored these commonly. 

Centurus aurifrons. Go.LpEN-FRONTED Woopprecker.— A limited 
number of this species were resident in the valley, but it rarely ascended 
into the hills; and then only during the late fall and winter. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. NorruerNn Fiicker.— It is apparent that 
during the winter of 1914-5, an irruption of this Flicker occurred within 
the region, as Mr. Lacey, in a recent conversation with me, stated that he 
had never met with luteus within Kerr County. I found it present almost 
throughout the winter, at times outnumbering C. cafer collaris. Inter- 
mediates between the two were collected. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Ovive-simep Fiycarcuer.—I found this 
species to be a common spring transient, occurring between May 1 and 
June 1, inclusive. It frequented both stream courses and hillsides. 

Empidonax trailli trailli. FLycatcner.— This Flycatcher 
made its appearance about May 10 and was often observed up to the 21st. 
It showed the usual partiality for brushy growth fringing streams; perch- 
ing well within cover of the foliage and as it rarely uttered any note, would 
have been difficult to detect, had it not been for the fact that it remained 
in one position but a short time. 

Empidonax minimus. Least Fiycatcuer.— Recorded as a common 
transient between May 8 and 25, inclusive. The first individual ob- 
served was found perched in a clump of Spanish Oak (Quercus texana) 
on an otherwise barren hilltop. It generally preferred the immediate 
vicinity of watercourses, but was less prone to seek heavy cover than 
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trailli; although equally quiet during its presence. Lacey’s account does 
not include this or the preceding species. 

Aphelocoma texana. Texas Jay.— This very local form keeps well 
within the Upper Sonoran, except on occasions when it descends to the 
streams to drink, mostly after dry weather has set in; but it quickly re- 
turns to its natural haunt — hillsides covered with a mixed growth of cedar 
and oak. It was found to congregate in flocks, even during the breeding 
season which, as Lacey has correctly stated, occupies late March and early 
April, so perhaps only a portion of its numbers nest annually. The Texan 
Jay while affecting a varied diet is very fond of the acorns of the Spanish 
and shin oaks, searching these out and eating them after they have sprouted. 
Until the plumage of this Jay is much worn, it closely resembles A. wood- 
housei, for the brown on the back is much obscured by a slaty cast in 
the fresh plumage while many of the adults have the under tail coverts 
strongly tinged with blue. 

Molothrus ater ater. Cowsirp.— Judging from material secured this 
is the breeding form; but several examples taken in late March and in 
April possess a heavier, shorter bill than is usual in true ater; although 
seemingly not variety obscurus. 

Astragalinus tristis tristis. This common wirter 
visitant was noted as late as April 7 frequently associating in flocks with 
the following. 

Astragalinus psaltria mexicanus.' Examination of a large series 
of adult males from the region shows a uniformity in the intensity of the 
black on the upperparts. Even examples taken in winter present little 
evidence of a greenish tinge. Although Lacey considers it as a summer 
visitant only, I found it throughout my stay. Limited in numbers during 
most of the winter but of common occurrence after March 1. 

Passerculus sandwichensis nevadensis. Great Basin SAVANNAH 
Sparrow.— The form found commonly wintering was alaudinus, as was. 
shown by the identifications made by the Biological Survey. One skin 
however (taken March 7) was returned labelled nevadensis. Savannah 
Sparrows were present up to April 5. 

Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus. Wesrern Grass- 
HOPPER SpaARROW.— As Lacey seems to consider the Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow only a winter visitant, it seems worthy of record to give the 
final date —— May 8 —upon which I noted it. This bird was most fre- 
quently encountered on hilltops where the cedar was scattered enough to 
allow grass to grow. 

Zonotrichia querula. Harris’s Sparrow.— The presence of this dis- 
tinguished looking sparrow was coincident with the coldest period of the year, 
or from January 25 to February 5, when small flocks were several times seen. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. Wuirr-rHroatep Sparrow.— Appears to 
be an-uncommon winter visitant. Lacey gives one record only, while I 
observed at least two in company of various other sparrows, February 6. 


1 The race mericanus is not recognized in the A. O. U. Check-List. 
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Aimophila ruficeps eremeca. Rock Sparrow.— I found the Rock 
Sparrow most numerous during the winter months. It is however, a com- 
mon resident of the region; much more abundant over a given area than 
I found either scotti in Arizona, or ruficeps in California. It keeps closely 
to heavy brush covering hillsides, or (principally in winter) weedy patches 
along streams. During the breeding season, males were now and then to 
be seen, mounted on the topmost branch of a tree, singing in a rather 
dispirited manner. 

Spizella pallida. Ciay-coLorep Sparrow.— The date of departure, 
given by Lacey for this species, is April 24. | only noted it between May 10 
to 13; when a limited number, mostly singly or in pairs, were seen feeding 
along roadsides. 

Spizella pusilla arenacea. WestreRN Firip Sparrow.— During the 
winter months this is the prevailing form; it withdraws rather gradually, 
not finally departing until after the middle of April when pusilla alone 
remains to breed. 

Melospiza melodia juddi. Dakota Sona Sparrow.— In the list 
given by Lacey, melodia is the name given to the Song Sparrows visiting 
the region; and it is quite likely that the eastern form does occur though 
all examples that I forwarded to the Biological Survey were assigned to 
the variety juddi. The species is a common winter visitant, usually found 
in brush or weeds in vicinity of streams. Departs early, none seen after 
March 17. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus. TowHrr. — On 
January 19, the familiar notes of the Towhee, issuing from a plum thicket, 
drew my attention. The bird being secured, proved to be a female, of 

large size, and in high plumage. I presume it to be an unusual visitant, 
as this was the only instance that I met with it, and Lacey makes no men- 
tion of it. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons tachina. [Lesser CLirr SwALLow.— There 
can be little doubt that true lunifrons occurs in migration but all examples 
of this species secured, from the date it was first seen (April 15), seem to 
be fairly typical of tachina. This form is by far the most numerous of the 
breeding Cliff Swallows. P. fulva pallida appears not to occur in the 
eastern half of the county, being first met with about six miles west of 
Ingram, where several isolated colonies nest. 

Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Vireo.— I met with 
the Solitary Vireo on two dates, April 28 and May 17. The single bird 
observed on the later date, was located by its rich and voluble song, with 
which I was previously unacquainted. 

Vireo atricapillus.  Buack-caprpep VirEo.— This conspicuously 
marked species arrived about April 5. Nest-building had begun, a nearly 
completed one being found April 13. The Black-capped Vireo is some- 
times found breeding in proximity to V. griseus but generally its choice 
of nesting site is in its favorite feeding haunts — low shin oak, or dwarf 
plum thickets, on dry hillsides rarely resorted to by the White-eyed Vireo. 
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The male atricapillus is rather easy to locate by reason of its subdued, 
though persistent, song; the female however, being of duller plumage and 
quiet mien, is less likely to be met with, and when incubating can almost 
be touched before leaving the nest. 

Vermivora -celata celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WaARBLER.— The 
Orange-crowned Warbler was found to be present throughout the winter, 
mostly associated with flocks of Kinglets, Chickadees (Penthestes carolinen- 
sis agilis) and Titmice (Beolophus atricristatus sennetti) usually hunting 
among the cedar brake. It remained up to at least April 21. 

Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Avupuson’s WarBLER.— While 
not mentioned by Lacey, this species was to be expected in the region. 
On April 24, I found several individuals hunting over a cypress, growing 
along the river, near Ingram. 

Dendroica dominica albilora. Sycamore WarsBLerR.— The arrival 
of this species was much delayed in 1915. Lacey gives the average date 
of its appearance as March 22, yet I did not meet with it until April, 
although frequently visiting its favorite haunt — the cypress groves along 
the river. As this is the western limit of the breeding range, it was 
to be expected that the individuals found here would develop the sub- 
specific characters, which is evidently true, as none of the skins I have 
examined show any trace of yellow on the superciliary stripe. 

Dendroica chrysoparia. GoLDEN-CHEEKED WARBLER.— This much 
remarked species did not make its appearance until March 27, the lastest 
date, according to Mr. Lacey, within his experience. The adult males 
(third year), preceded the females and younger males by some five days. 
Until nidification is well advanced, it was seldom found outside of the 
‘ cedar brake’; thereafter it was of more general dispersion and after the 
young were on the wing, resorted to the walnut thickets. It is my 
impression that the Golden-cheeked Warbler hunts over, rather than 
through, the foliage of a tree. A perhaps peculiar trait of this species is its 
U-shaped sallies after flying insects, from the lower limbs of a tree. While 
as a rule a very active bird, I have seen it sitting motionless for minutes at a 
time at any hour of the day. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. Water-THRUsH.— 
It is a coincidence, worthy of note, that the single record Lacey gives for 
this form, May 10, 1895, is the same day of the month upon which I secured 
the only individual seen. 

Oporornis tolmiei. McGiiiivray’s WaArsLEeR.— Several birds of 
this species were seen, and one secured, May 21. Apparently an original 
record for the county. 

Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirp.— Lacey considers this familiar 
bird an uncommon visitant, yet I met with it twice in the region — May 
10 and 13. 

Catherpes mexicanus conspersus. CaNon Wren.— Dr. Louis B. 
Bishop writes me that Mr. Oberholser considers the Cafion Wrens from 
the region to constitute a distinct form, polioptilus. It is a generally dis- 
tributed resident wherever bluffs occur. 
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Thryomanes bewicki eremophilus.' Among the large series of 
Texas Wrens collected, one skin was found that could not be allocated, 
it being much paler in plumage than cryptus, the common resident form, 
and also differed from bairdi. On being sent to the Biological Survey, it 
was pronounced by Mr. Oberholser to be eremophilus, and he informs me 
that it must be considered as a rare or casual visitant to the region. The 
example in question was taken March 12. 

Troglodytes aédon parkmani. WersterN House Wren.— A rather 
common winter visitant. A bird shot April 24, appears to record an unus- 
ually late date for the bird so far south. 

Certhia familiaris americana. KrowN CreePrer.— One shot at 
the edge of a cedar brake, April 2; not otherwise noted. 

Regulus satrapa satrapa. GoLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET.— | found it 
present nearly throughout the winter, usually outnumbering R. calendula. 
It is probably of irregular irruption, as Mr. Lacey told me he missed it 
some years entirely. The last individuals were observed April 2. 

Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. Turusu.— A single 
bird shot May 17, as it was perching in the underbrush of a heavily wooded 
draw, adds another species to the county list. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermit THRusu. 

Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis. Sierra Hermit THrusn.— These 
two forms of the Hermit Thrush were commonly present throughout the 
winter; the latter variety remaining until April 16. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. WersTeRN Rosin.— A bird 
shot March 18 is identifiable as above. P. migratorius, the eastern form, 
is a common winter visitant; departing April 13, in 1915. 


1 This race is not regarded as separable from bairdi in the A. O. U. Check-List. 
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TWO NEW FORMS OF PETRELS FROM THE BERMUDAS. 
BY JOHN T. NICHOLS AND LOUIS L. MOWBRAY. 


In ‘The Auk,’ April, 1906, p. 217, Mr. Thomas S. Bradlee re- 
corded as gularis an strelata from Bermuda. Since that date 
the mounted bird has been in the Bermuda Museum of Natural 
History, by which it has recently been courteously loaned to Mr. 
Mowbray and critically examined by the writers. It is closer to 
brevipes Peale, of the western Pacific, but unquestionably distinct. 
This specimen is here made the type of a new species, and a Ber- 
muda Puffinus (larger than lherminiert which breeds rather com- 
monly in the Bermudas) the type of a new race. 


strelata cahow sp. nov. 


The type specimen, a mounted bird, Coll. Bermuda Museum of Natural 
History, was taken by Mr. Mowbray, Feb. 22, 1906, in a rock crevice, 
about 20 feet above high water, Southeast side of Castle Island. 

Upper surfaces dark sooty, darkest on the primaries, grayish on the back 
and nape. Tail coverts (partially lost) dark gray, with white bases. 
Rectrices grayish black with white bases. Inner web of the two outer 
feathers white almost to the tip. Sides of the breast sooty gray. Primaries 
dark beneath. Under wing-coverts white, with a peculiar oval dark spot 
just inside the exposed primaries, as in hasitata. Tail cuneate. Forehead, 
lores and underparts white. Center of forehead and white region above 
the eye finely speckled with dark. The dark color from the side of the 
neck extends narrowly forward under the eye. Bill dark. Legs, basal 
third of foot, and inner toe, pale, remainder of foot dark. Wing 10} in. 
Tail 63. Culmen 175. Tarsus 13. Middle toe and claw 12. 


The name “cahow” was used by early settlers in Bermuda for an 
Hstrelata abundant at Cooper’s Island, a mile at the most from 
where the type was taken and presumably of the same species. 
Numerous partially fossil bones (including skulls) which, after 
comparison, we believe to belong to the form here described have 
been found by Mr. Mowbray in various caves in the eastern end of 
the Bermudas, some about a half mile from where the bird was 


taken. 
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Puffinus puffinus bermud@ subsp. nov. 


The type, a skin, Coll. of L. L. Mowbray, March 10, 1905, sitting on a 
single white egg in a crevice in Gurnet Head Rock. 

Close to the Manx Shearwater of which it is made a race, but differing 
from that species about as much as does P. yelkowanus of the Mediterranean. 
Slightly larger than puffinus, with less gray on axillars and under tail- 
coverts than yelkouanus. The three should probably stand as geographic 


races. 
Above sooty black. Below white, the colors somewhat mingled at the 


line of demarkation at the level of the gape. Under tail-coverts white, 
the lateral ones outwardly mottled with gray. Under wing-coverts white. 
Axillars with subterminal dark gray bars and white tips. Wing9in. Tail 
34. Bill 1%. Tarsus 14%. Middle toe and claw 2}. 


The bird has been compared with a specimen from the Orkneys 
in the American Museum, two from Wales and one from the 
Bosphorus in the collection of Dr. Jonathan Dwight. The British 
birds have the culmen slightly less than 13 to 1}, tarsus 1}} to 173. 
middle toe and claw 1} to 2. In the Bosphorus bird the culmen. 
measures just over 13, tarsus 1}, middle toe and claw 275. 

This is doubtless the form recorded as anglorum breeding in the 
Bermudas (Savile G. Reid. The Birds of the Bermudas, Zoologist, 
Oct. and Nov., 1877, reprint 1883, p. 41). No bones of this species 
were found with those referred to strelata cahow, although mixed 
with them were skulls and other bones clearly referable to P. 
lherminieri. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The Type Locality of Uriat. troille—The Common Murre (Uria 
troille troille) was named by Linnzus in his ‘ Fauna Sueciea,’ ed. 2, 1761, 
p. 52. He gives only one reference, Martens’ ‘ Spitzbergische Reise,’ which 
contains both description and a plate of a specimen taken July 25, 1671, in 
the northeastern part of Spitzbergen. There is nothing in Martens’ descrip- 
tion or plate that would not apply equally well to Uria lomvia, and as a fact 
this is the bird which Martens had in hand, for the bird we now know as 
Uria troille does not occur anywhere in Spitzbergen, while Uria lomvia still 
occurs there “‘ by thousands’”’ as Martens says he found them there at 
latitude 80° N., much farther north than troille ever ranges. 

The description of Linnzus is fuller in some particulars than that of 
Martens showing that Linnzus had a specimen, which would have come 
from the coast of Sweden and which would actually have been the species 
now known as froille, since this is the form which occurs there and not 
lomvia. Therefore the type locality of Uria troille troille should be given 
as Sweden instead of Spitzbergen— WeELLs W. Cooke, Biological Survey 
Washington, D. C. 


The Pomarine Jaeger and the Purple Gallinule in Western Mis- 
souri.— A Pomarine Jaeger (Slercorarius pomarinus) was taken at Eaton 
Bend on the Missouri River, a few miles below Kansas City, Mo., on 
November 28, 1915, by Joe Barlow. As far as I can learn this is the first 
record of the capture of this species in Missouri. On December 31, 1915, 
an immature Purple Gallinule (Jonornis martinica) was captured alive on 
the flats near Kansas City, Mo., and given to Miss Clements of Independ- 
ence, Mo., who brought the bird to the attention of the Kansas City Bird 
Club. Widmann gives two records for the Purple Gallinule for Missouri, 
both in April, 1877, in the vicinity of St. Louis. (Birds of Missouri, p. 61).— 
HorrMann, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Breeding Range of Leach’s Petrel.— In ‘ The Auk’ for April, 
1915, p. 173, Mr. R. C. Murphy states that the breeding range of Oceano- 
droma leucorhoa should be given as follows: — “‘Southern Greenland 
and the Feroes south to Maine and the Hebrides.”” Curiously enough the 
breeding range of this species is incorrectly given in both the ‘Hand List 
of British Birds’ and also in the ‘B. O. U. List of British Birds.’ In the 
former it is said not to breed in Europe outside the British Isles, and in the 
latter to “ occur,” in Iceland. Asa matter of fact there is a large breeding 
colony on the Westmann Islands, southwest Iceland, but as far as I am 
aware there is no evidence of nesting anywhere on the Fieroes. Laubmann 
in his recent paper, ‘Fauna Farceensis,’ makes no mention of it, and 
Miller & Feilden state that it is not known to breed there. If Mr. Murphy 
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has more recent information on the subject, it would be as well to publish 
it. The only known breeding places on the East Atlantic are the West- 
mann Isles in Iceland, the Flannans, St. Kilda group and N. Rona in 
Scotland and islets off the Kerry and Mayo coast in Ireland.— F. C. R. 
JourDAIN, Appleton Rectory, Abingdon, Berkshire, England. 


Barrow’s Golden-eye at Wareham, Mass.— I am indebted to Mr. 
C. A. Robbins for the freshly-prepared skins of a female Barrow’s Golden- 
eye and for permission to report that the bird was killed in Wareham by 
L. P. Hacket, a local gunner, on November 27, 1915. Mr. Robbins states 
further that “it was shot from a stone breakwater within one hundred 
yards of the shore and at a point almost exactly at the head of the broadest 
expanse of Buzzard’s Bay. Although other Golden-eyes were feeding or 
in flight near by, this bird was accompanied by but one other (a female or 
young male).’”’ On comparing the specimen with series of skins in my 
collection I find that with respect to every essential characteristic of both 
form and coloring it is a perfectly typical representation of C. islandica. 
The interest attaching to its occurrence is enhanced by the fact that so few 
birds of its sex and species have heretofore been reported from anywhere 
along the Massachusetts Coast. No doubt they visit this oftener than we 
realize, being overlooked because so closely similar to female Whistlers.— 
WituiAM Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lesser Snow Goose (Chen h. hyperboreus) in Massachusetts.— On 
December 7, 1915, a bird of this species was shot as it swung in alone to 
some decoys at Eagle Hill, Ipswich, Mass., by Mr. Wm. O. Thrasher of 
Peabody. He gave it to Mr. Charles E. Clarke of Tuft’s College, Mass. 
The latter had gone to Ipswich to study the birds, and had recognized this 
rare species hung up outside the shooting shack. Mr. Clarke kindly gave 
the bird to me for my collection and for record. It proved to be a male in 
good condition but not fat. Its plumage indicated a bird of the previous 
year. The feathers about the head and breast were tinged yellowish brown 
as if stained with iron rust. 

Definite records of this goose in Massachusetts are few, although it is 
probable that the majority of the indefinite records of Snow Geese belong 
to this species and not to Chen h. nivalis. The only previous records for 
Essex County of specimens of the Lesser Snow Goose are: one, now in the 
Peabody Academy, taken at Lynn Beach in 1866, one taken by B. 8. 
Damsell at Amesbury in 1888, and one, now in the collection of Mr. 
William Brewster, taken at Ipswich on October 26, 1896.— CHaRLEs W. 
TownsEND, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


Blue Goose (Chen cxrulescens) in Maine.— Last winter when visiting 
some of the islands of Penobscot Bay, Knox County, Maine, in quest of sea 
birds, I saw and examined a mounted specimen of the Blue Goose in pos- 
session of Mr. Walter Conley of Isle Au Haut. 
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Mr. Conley shot the bird November 13, 1913, at Little Spoon Island, a 
small island near Isle Au Haut. This specimen is of so unusual occurrence 
on the Atlantic coast that I am interested to have this instance recorded. 
At the present time I understand that the bird is still in Mr. Conley’s 
possession.— CHARLES E. CLARKE, West Somerville, Mass. 


A Banded Canada Goose.— On December 13, I shot a very large 
Canada Goose at the Pine Island Club, N.C. Both legs carried aluminum 
bands. The right numbered 312, the left, 314. This note if published in 
‘The Auk’ may possibly be seen by the bander who would naturally in 
return give the facts regarding the banding— Haro.tp Herrick, 25 
Liberty St., New York. 


Two Trumpeter Swan Records for Colorado.— A specimen of this 
species (Olor buccinator), the sex of which was not determined was shot by 
Mr. Walter Scott, near Timnath, seven miles southeast of Fort Collins, 
Colo., on November 18, 1897. Another specimen, a male, was found dead 
by Mr. J. L. Gray, at Rocky Ridge Lake, seven miles north of Fort Collins, 
on November 25, 1915. 

Both specimens are mounted in the College Museum.— W. L. BurNETT, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


King Rail ( Rallus elegans) in Massachusetts in November.— On the 
12th day of November, 1914, a King Rail was captured in Longmeadow. 
This is the latest time in the autumn that the presence of one of these birds 
has been noted in this region. Early writers on bird life in Massachusetts 
placed the King Rail in the class of birds whose presence in this State was 
accidental, and with only two records of their appearance in any part of 
the State, while now there are in collections here a half a dozen specimens 
of this bird that have been taken in the vicinity of Springfield in recent 
years.— Ropert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 


Willets in Migration.— During the last days of May, 1907, while on 
my way from Havre to New York on the 8.8. ‘ La Loraine,’ I saw at sea a 
remarkable congregation of Willets (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus). 

It was in the middle of the morning of a gray, but not foggy, day, when 
we were off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, that I noticed a consider- 
able gathering of birds resting on the water in the immediate path of the 
ship. As we approached them I thought they looked like shore birds, and 
as the vessel drew quite close to them those immediately near it rose on 
wing and flew off to right and left, and again alighted on the water among 
their fellows. In the way in which they left the path of the vessel they 
reminded me of similar flights of waterfowl seen in Alaska. 

When the birds took wing, they were at once recognized as Willets, and 
there must have been somewhere near a thousand of them, not all packed 
together in a dense clump on the water, but more or less scattered out, in 
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groups of forty, fifty or a hundred, yet all fairly near one another, and 
suggesting a single flock. They seemed to leave the water reluctantly and 
gave me the impression that they were weary. 

The long flights demonstrated for many shore birds had always puzzled 
me, for it seemed hardly possible that such flights could be made without 
rest or food. Here, however, was an apparent explanation of the matter. 
The birds might stop to rest anywhere in the course of their long journey, 
and, no doubt, in many places food in abundance might be found floating 
on the water. 

Though I had never seen or even heard of anything like this sight, I have 
taken it for granted that ornithologists had often observed and reported 
on this matter. I think I once mentioned it incidentally in ‘ Forest and 
Stream’ in connection with some notes on shore birds. Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
to whom I mentioned the matter recently, advised me that the matter was 
new to him and suggested that this note be sent to ‘The Auk.’— Gro. 
Birp GRINNELL, New York City. 


American Golden Plover (Charadrius d. dominicus) at Nantucket Is- 
land.— On September 6, 1915, I drove to the extreme western end of the 
island, and remained there an hour or two without seeing any birds. I 
interviewed the crew of the Life Saving Station at Maddeket, several of 
whom I knew, none of them had seen, or heard any Golden Plover or Es- 
kimo Curlew passing this summer. One of the men said he had heard of 
five Golden Plover living in a certain field, the owner of which preferred 
watching, to shooting them. In the afternoon I drove to the south side of : 
the Island (Surfside). I called at once on the former captain of the Life 
Saving Station located there, who was an old acquaintance, and a gunner. 
He informed me that his grandson had shot a Golden Plover the day before, 
he showed me the legs which I identified. He said there had been four in 
all living at Nobadeer pond, and that I could probably find the other three 
still there. I suggested we harness up his horse and ride down to the pond, 
he and his grandson taking their guns. On arrival we saw the three Golden 
Plover running about, two black and white breasted birds, and one ‘ pale- 
breast’ (young); we succeeded in shooting the latter, which I later had 
made into a skin. [am of the opinion that these birds were the same ones 
which occupied the protected pasture mentioned above. They constitute 
the only records of this plover I have been able to obtain for the island of 
Nantucket this season. I also saw, while at the Nobadeer Pond, two 
Hudsonian Curlew, and two of the larger Yellowlegs.— Grorce H. 
Mackay, Boston, Mass. 


Nest of the Alder Flycatcher on the Pocono Mt., Pa.— Among the 
low shrubs, birches and swamp grass, bordering a lake on the Tobyhanna 
River, Monroe County, Pa., the Alder Flycatcher (Empidonax trailli 
alnorum) is apparently not uncommon, for at least three pair can be found 
within a radius of two or three miles. The discovery of the nest is, how- 
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ever, a difficult problem, and has eluded the search of a number of ornithol- 
ogists around this very lake for several years. On June 12, 1915, the nest 
was found by J. D. Carter in a low shrub well hidden and within twenty- 
four inches of the ground. One egg was laid on the 14th, but the nest was 
found destroyed on the 27th when it was again visited. On July 17 I 
found a new nest containing three fresh eggs in almost the same spot or 
within six feet of the first one; it was also well hidden, and it was by the 
luckiest chance that I happened to see it.’ The bird was not flushed either 
time, and was generally heard uttering the short harsh note from a hundred 
to five hundred feet away, giving little clew to the general position of the 
nest. While I was photographing, the parent bird ventured within fifteen 
feet of me, but all the time hidden in the thicket and occasionally uttering 
an unconcerned low single note. The nest was built of soft bleached grass, 
lined with fine thin material, the eggs being rich cream and spotted almost 
exactly like the Wood Pewee’s eggs. I think this nest is the first recorded 
for the State of Pennsylvania.— Wm. L. Batty, Ardmore, Pa. 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax flaviventris) Breeding on the 
Pocono Mountain, Pa.— A nest containing four eggs was found along 
the Tobyhanna Creek, on Pocono Mountain in Monroe County, Pa., by 
Geo. H. Stuart, 3rd., in company with J. Fletcher Street on June 27, 
1915. I had found a nest containing four fresh eggs in almost the identi- 
cal spot eight years previous, June 23, 1907, in company C. G. Abbott, 
and though we did not collect the nest we obtained excellent photographs 
of the eggs and one of the birds on the nest. On July 17, 1915, I found a 
third nest containing three young about two days old, which I photo- 
graphed; and I also obtained another picture of the parent near the nest. 
During an hour’s stay within about thirty feet of the nest, both birds 
were near by, somewhat anxious, and uttering every few seconds their 
drawling pe-a.”’ 

The nesting sites were all in little open sunny spots of wet sphagnum in 
the dense secluded forest of spruce, hemlock, balsam and tamarack; and 
all through the moss grew the wintergreen, bunch berry and occasionally 
the fragrant white swamp azalia. The nests were hidden in the sides of 
little mounds of sphagnum; only a little black flat hole was visible, which 
did not even look suspicious. The nest which had young was composed 
first of small spruce twigs, and then lined thickly with pine needles only, 
and set right in the sphagnum deeply cupped. As I had not flushed the 
bird, I poked my finger into it for investigation before I knew it to be a nest. 
Mr. Stuart’s nest, which contained eggs, was simply lined with pine 
needles. This is the only spot on Mt. Pocono where we have found this 
species breeding, and it is safe to state that there were at least three pairs 
in the vicinity — Wm. L. Batty, Ardmore, Pa. 


Swainson’s Hawk in Illinois.— An interesting record is the capture 
of a beautifully marked specimen of Buteo swainsoni, near Waukegan, by 
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a boy, on October 13, 1914 (H. K. C. No. 17970). This bird was taken to 
Mr. R. A. Turtle, the Chicago taxidermist, who kindly presented it to me. 
It measures: length 20 in., extent 49 in., wing 14.75 in., tail 8.75in. Cere, 
legs and feet yellow. Iris slaty brown. It is dark brown above, mottled 
with light brown and yellowish buff; below from bill to tail, clear yellowish 
buff with dark brown markings on the sides of the breast. This is the first 
Swainson’s Hawk I have ever seen taken here.— Henry K. CoaLe, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


Nesting of the Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra minor) in Crook Co., 
Oregon.— During the summer of 1914 while camped in the yellow pine 
forest near the little town of Sisters, Crook County, Oregon, I was ‘ortu- 
nate enough to locate the nest of the Red Crossbill. On July 21, while 
standing near camp I saw a female fly from the ground with a large bunch 
of grass in her bill. She flew to a tree near by, where she perched for a 
moment, and was joined by the male, when both birds flew to another tree 
farther on. I arrived under the tree just in time to see the female disap- 
pear in a dark mass that I soon made out to be the nest. The male perched 
on a small twig near by for some time, but finally flew away leaving the 
female in the nest, where she stayed several minutes, giving me the im- 
pression that house building was about over. I watched this pair several 
days and saw the female carry several loads of nesting material, but, al- 
though the male was often near I did not see him help in any way. Both 
birds were very noisy while near the nest. On July 26, my time was up 
in this locality, so on that date the female parent, the nest, and the one egg 
it contained were taken. The nest was located near the end of a branch, 
about fifteen feet from the trunk and about ninety feet. from the ground in 
a large yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa). Dry sage-brush twigs, rootlets, 


‘weed and grass stems were used in its construction. The whole appearance 


of the nest suggested that of the House Finch nest on a slightly larger plan. 
The one egg was pale bluish, spotted and streaked with shades of brown 
and purple, mainly about the larger end.— Stan.ey G. Jewett, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The Barn Owl*(Aluco pratincola) in Massachusetts.— On October 
31, 1915, a male Barn Owl was captured in Longmeadow, a few miles from 
Springfield, Mass. There is but one other record of the occurrence of this 
species in so much of the Connecticut valley as lies within the borders of 
Massachusetts.— Rosrert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 


Cowbird wintering in Massachusetts.— On November 26, 1915, 
beside a small swamp, on the borders of Flax Pond, Lynn, Mass., I found 
a male Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater) in company with a flock of English 
Sparrows. On December 26, I received a postal from my friend, Mr. G. M. 
Bubier, announcing that he had that day seen a male Cowbird, associating 
with English Sparrows, beside Strawberry Brook, the outlet of Flax Pond, 
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and about three fourths of a mile from where I saw the Cowbird in Novem- 
ber. Today, December 30, I found Mr. Bubier’s Cowbird within a few 
rods of the place he reported him, and still accompanied by his English 
retinue.— ARTHUR P. Stupss, Lynn, Mass. 


Another Hybrid Warbler from Northern New Jersey.— On July 8, 
1915, while in company with Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads on the edge of a 
rhododendron swamp near Sussex, N. J., the writer secured a specimen 
of the hybrid, supposed to result from the interbreeding of the Golden- 
winged and the Blue-winged Warblers (Vermivora chrysoplera and V. 
pinus). The specimen was a young bird of the year on which the wing 
bands were not fully developed. Nevertheless they were developed 
sufficiently to show bright yellow. This marking, taken with the general 
appearance of the bird, made it approximate leucobronchialis, but on the 
other hand the under parts were quite strongly suffused with yellow and the 
throat was dusky. 

This bird, in company with several other young, at least two more, and 
with an adult male chrysoptera, was under our observation for nearly an 
hour. On several occasions the birds were within a few feet of us, so that 
fairly accurate field observations were possible, and yet they were flitting 
about so constantly in search of insect life, which was very abundant on 
the sunny edge of the swamp, that it was almost impossible to get a good 
shot at any of them. The depth of the water between the swampy islands 
also impeded us greatly. 

Our conclusions in regard to the birds we did not secure, were as follows: 
one adult bird was certainly present and that was a pure male Golden- 
winged Warbler. This bird, though not actually observed feeding the 
young, was with them at all times, sometimes occupying the same branch 
with them and exhibiting the subtle behavior of a parent bird. If the other 
parent was present, we could not distinguish it from the young. It should 
be stated, hewever, that a Blue-winged Warbler, sex undetermined, had 
been noted in the neighborhood not a hundred feet away, but this bird was 
constantly associated with other warblers and was not once seen with the 
hybrid family in question. As to the color of the other young birds, | 
noticed particularly that they were all very light, especially on the under 
parts. One of them had a more pronounced, dusky throat than the others, 
and none of them seemed to have the under parts suffused with vellow, as 
did the specimen secured. And yet they might have had, as the character 
of under parts is very difficult to determine in the field, even when birds 
are as close as these were. 

It was most unfortunate that we were chased away by an excited farmer, 
otherwise we might have contributed something more definite to the store 
of knowledge gradually accumulating about these interesting species. 

The specimen was mailed to Dr. Witmer Stone at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. Unfortunately it arrived in such bad condition 
that it could not be preserved, but before it was thrown away, it was 
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carefully compared with specimens in the Academy’s collection. Dr. 
Stone stated that it was undoubtedly one of the hybrid warblers, and that 
it was somewhat similar to a specimen in the collection marked leuco- 
bronchialis— Ropert Tuomas Moore, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Cape May Warbler in Virginia in Winter.— On December 7, 1915, 
about 8:00 p.m., a Cape May Warbler ( Dendroica tigrina) was brought to 
me alive but in a much weakened condition. According to the captor of 
the specimen, it was secured in the morning, in the snow, being barely able 
to. flutter along. It revived considerably when taken to warmer quarters, 
but refused to eat. On the morning following it seemed even better, and 
ate banana from the hand. It rejected peanuts, but ate the banana 
readily. By the following evening it seemed weaker, however, and the 
next morning it was dead. The bird was apparently a young male, and 
with the exception of the fact that it had but three tail feathers, the plum- 
age was comparatively perfect— GrorGr M. Sutron, Bethany, W. Va. 


Zhe Occurrence of the Western House Wren on Smith’s Island, 
Northampton County, Virginia.— On May 13, 1910, I collected an 
adult male of Troglodytes aédon parkmani at Smith’s Island, Northampton 
County, Virginia. The specimen is Cat. No. 312912, U. 8S. National 
Museum. (Original number, 18946.) It was identified by Messrs. 
Ridgway, Oberholser, and Mearns.— EpGcar A. Mrarns, Washington, D.C. 


Bicknell’s Thrush in Northeastern Illinois.— On September 6, 
1909, while collecting migrating warblers in the woods near Highland 
Park I shot a rather small specimen of Hylocichla alicia, which on more 
careful examination proves to be a typical example of Hylocichla alicie 
bicknelli. It is an adult male (H. K. C. No. 13169), and measured before 
skinning: length 7 in., extent 11.5 in., wing 3.75 in., tail 2.70 in. The 
average measurements of several males of Hylocichla alicie alicia in my 
collection are: length 7.5 in., extent 13 in., wing 4.25 in., tail 3.25in. The 
only other record for the state is a specimen taken by Charles K. Worthen 
at Warsaw, May 24, 1884 (Ridgway, Orn. Ill. 1889).— Henry K. Coate, 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Additions to the Birds of Custer County, Montana.— In the months 
of November and December, 1909, I spent some time in the extreme south- 
eastern part of Custer County, Mont., close to the South Dakota border. 
During this time I found three species of birds not included in the late 
Mr. E. 8. Cameron’s list of the Birds of Custer and Dawson Cos. (Auk, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 241 to 270 and 389 to 406. Vol. XXV, p. 39 to 56.) I sent 
these records to Mr. Cameron, who wrote me that he intended to publish 
some additions to his list later, and would include them then. Since the 
recent death of Mr. Cameron prevented the publication of these additions, 
I have decided to put them on record myself. 
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During the past summer I had an opportunity to examine the collection 
of birds at the University of Montana. In this collection I found a large 
number of specimens from Miles City and vicinity, taken by Mr. C. F. 
Hedges. ‘Two of the birds I had observed were represented and a number 
more as well that are new to the region, including one that is entirely new 
to the State. In addition to this I have found a number of Mr. Hedges’ 
specimens in the collection of Dr. L. B. Bishop at New Haven. The com- 
bination of these records presents sixteen species new to the region, as well 
as some other notes of interest on species that are not new. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Oxive-sipep One male, Miles 
City, June 8, 1902. 

Otocoris alpestris arcticola. Pati Hornep LarKx.— One male, 
Miles City, March 30, 1901. 

Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Western GoLprincu.— Comparing 
Mr. Hedges’ specimens with Connecticut specimens in the same collection, 

1 believe that they belong to the western race. One specimen taken at 
Miles City, December 25, 1899, makes the first winter record from this 
region. 

Calcarius lapponicus alascensis. ALAska Lonaspur.— A specimen 
in Dr. Bishop’s collection was taken at Miles City, September 24, 1900. A 
series of this species in the University of Montana collection, taken from 
September 20 to 27, 1900, probably also belong to this race, though they 
are labelled ‘ Calearius pictus.’ 

Spizella pusilla arenacea. WeresTERN FIELD SpaRrRow.— One, Miles 
City, May 11, 1902. 

Junco aikeni. Wuitre-wincep Junco.—A series of ten specimens 
taken at Miles City between April 22 and 27, 1900. I found this bird in 
the Long Pine Hills, and secured a specimen December 5, 1909. Mr. 8. 8S. 
Visher also found it breeding in this region July 20, 1910. (Auk, XXVIII, 
p. 14.) 

Junco hyemalis connectens. SuHurevpt’s Junco.— One specimen, 
Miles City, January 15, 1900. 

Melospiza melodia montana. Mountain Sona Sparrow.— One 
female, Miles City, September 27, 1900. There are also several specimens 
of M. m. melodia from the region with which to compare this bird, which is 
markedly grayer in plumage. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— One female, Miles City, 
February 17, 1901. Though there are two other records of this species 
from Montana, this is the first from this region, and the first that can be 
accepted without question. 

Piranga ludoviciana. WeresterN TANAGER.— One female. Ft. Ke- 
ough, June 1, 1902. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. RovuGH-winGep SwaLLow.— One male, 

Miles City, May 30, 1902. 

Mniotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER.— One male, Miles 

‘City, May 21, 1902. This is the first record of this species for the State. 
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Dendroica auduboni. Warsier.— Four specimens. 
Three from Little Pumpkin Creek, April 23, 26 and 27, 1900, and one from 
Ft. Keough, May 25, 1902. 

Oporornis tolmiei. MacGitiivray’s WarsLer.— One male, Ft. 
Keough, May 25, 1902. 

‘Wilsonia pusilla pileolata. WarBLER.— One specimen 
in Dr. Bishop’s collection, September 22, 1900. 

Sitta canadensis. Rep-sreastep NutTHATCH.— Seven specimens. 
Little Pumpkin and Otter Creeks, April 25-27, 1900, and one from Ft. 
Keough, May 18, 1902. I observed several of these birds in the Long Pine 
Hills, November 16, 1909. 

Regulus satrapa (subspecies?). GOoLDEN-cROWNED KiNGLET.— I ob- 
served two of these birds in the Long Pine Hills, November 29, 1909. 

Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crowNep Kine ter.— One 
male, Ft. Keough, September 22, 1900.— AreTas A. SauNnpeERs, West 
Haven, Conn. 


The Rose Beetle Poisonous to Young Birds.— In 1914, Mr. Ernest 
Napier, President of the New Jersey Fish and Game Commission reported 
to the Biological Survey the loss of hundreds of pheasant chicks and of 
numerous young ducks and chickens from eating rose beetles (Macro- 
dactylus subspinosus). Four young Ring-necked Pheasants were examined 
and rose beetles found to compose 48, 30, 50 and 17 per cent respectively 
of their food. The largest number of rose beetles in any one was 12. The 
crops of these birds were only from one-fourth to three-fourths full and 
thoroughly ground up remains of the beetles were present in each gizzard, 


showing that the insects were being digested in regular course. There. 


being no evidence of crop binding, to which the trouble had been attri- 
buted,! and a positive diagnosis of white diarrhoea being obtained, it was 
concluded that the rose beetles were not the direct cause of the mortality. 

It is of great interest, therefore, that the rose beetle has recently been 
discovered to “ contain a neuro-toxin that has an effect upon the heart 
action of both chickens and rabbits and is excessively dangerous as a food 
for chickens.’’? In experimental feeding of rose beetles to young chicks 
death resulted in from 9 to 24 hours. Similar results were obtained with 
an extract of rose chafers. Resistance to the poison increased rapidly with 
the age of the chicks and none over ten weeks old was killed. 

Besides the obvious economic aspect of this discovery, and the indicated 
necessity of keeping young domesticated birds away from rose-beetles, the 
facts have an interesting bearing on the theory of ‘‘ protected ” insects and 
their warning colors. This, a poisonous insect according to the theory 


1 Prof. F. E. L. Beal informs the writer that it is sometimes necessary to open the 
crops of young turkeys because of clogging up by rose bugs. 

2 Lamson, George H., Jr.— The poisonous effects of the rose chafer upon chickens. 
Journ. Ec. Ent., 8, No. 6, Dec., 1915, p. 548; Science, N. S., 43, Jan. 28, 1916, p. 139. 
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should have bright warning colors, yet is of a uniform and inconspicuous 
brownish yellow. According to hypothesis, furthermore, birds are sup- 
posed to learn about disagreeable insects when young and thus be trained | 
when adult to ignore them. In this case, however, experiment is usually 
followed by death, so that experience is not conserved. What is more, the 
insect is not dangerous to adult birds, so that, adopting this style of argu- 
ment for the moment, early bad experience pny would be overcome 
by later satisfactory trials. 
We do not know whether eating rose chafers has a bad effect upon the 
; young of wild birds, but we do know that the adults of a number of species 
feed upon these insects. So far, rose-beetles have been found in stomachs 
of 12 wild species. The Kingbird seems especially fond of them, from 12 to 
40 rose-chafers being found in each of several collected stomachs. 
The case is analogous to that of numerous birds feeding extensively upon 
the fruits of poison sumacs. A known poisonous principle, which at first 
thought we should be inclined to consider a preventive against eating by 
wild animals, is proved by the observed facts to have no such effect. Other 
analogies are by no means rare, and it would seem that if carefully pondered, 
' they would serve to check the enthusiasm with which anthropomorphic 
‘ explanations of animal behavior are advanced.—- W. L. McArrer, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A Fossil Feather from Taubaté.— Fossil birds are rare enough when 

S we come to consider how very few of them have fallen into the hands of 

science, as compared with the great quantity of material we have repre- 

senting the fossil forms of other Vertebrata; and, as to fossil feathers, they 

are many times rarer than those of the birds themselves. Without in- 

viting special attention to the literature on this subject — for numerous 

authors have contributed to it, myself among the number — I would say 

that the specimen here to be described was kindly sent me for that. purpose 

by Herr Director Dr. von Ihering, of the Museu Paulista, Sao Paulo, 

' Brazil; it came by registered mail, the letter of transmittal being dated 
January 8, 1915. 

The locality where this specimen was found has yielded many fine fish 
fossils, which have been described by Dr. A. 8S. Woodward, of the British 
Museum, while the locality itself has been touched upon by Dr. von Ihering 
himself in an article entitled: ‘Observacdes sobre os peixes fosseils de 
Taubaté,’ which appeared in volume iii (p. 71) of the “Revista do Museu 
Paulista’ for the year 1898. As the locality is fully described in that con- 
tribution, it will not be necessary to further refer to it in this note. 

The matrix is of dark chocolate brown, with a leathery roughness on the 
side carrying the fossil; on the other side it is somewhat lighter in color, 
and exhibits evidences of cleavage horizontally. In size the slab measures 
about 14 em. by 7.5 em., and it has an average thickness of 3 mm. It 
bears evidence of having been cut out of its place where collected with some 
sharp instrument perhaps a strong knife. As noted above, the specimen 
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contained in this matrix is upon its dark side, and is, without doubt, the 
feather of some rather large bird. When the slab is wet, this feather 
comes out much more clearly into view, and when it was in that condition, 
I made a photograph of it natural size, to file, along with similar ones, in 
my collection. 

Although this fossil feather has the appearance of being somewhat 
plumulaceous in character, I am strongly of the opinion that it is a primary 
feather from a wing. Its quill has a length of about 4 em., and the vane 
about 7.3cm. In other words, it was a feather about 11.3 em. long, and 
apparently belonged to a bird of considerable size. As the photograph 
shows, the impression is very faint, and even with a strong lens it is quite 
impossible to make out the minute structure or any part of it, as is so fre- 
quently the case in fossil feathers. This specimen is No. 111 in the Paulista 
Museum, and is of interest from the fact that it furnishes evidence of the 
existence of highly developed birds in that particular formation in which 
it occurred.— R. W. Suureipt, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Bryan’s Natural History of Hawaii.'—— Quoting the words of the 
author in his preface: ‘‘In the preparation of the following pages it has been 
the aim of the author to bring together into one volume the more impor- 
tant and interesting facts about the Hawaiian Islands and their primitive 
inhabitants, as well as information concerning the native and introduced 
plants and animals of the group.”’ 

The results of the author’s labors appear in a large volume of nearly 
600 pages, illustrated by 117 full-page plate photographs. The scope 
of the volume and the subjects treated appear from the following chapter 
headings: 

Coming of the Hawaiian Race; Tranquil Environment of Hawaii and its 
Effect on the People; Physical Characteristics of the People; Their Lan- 
guage; Manners and Customs; Religion of the Hawaiians: Their Method 
of Warfare and Feudal Organization; The Hawaiian House: Its Furnish- 
ings and Household Utensils; Occupations of the Hawaiian People; Tools, 
Implements, Arts and Amusements of the Hawaiians; Coming of Pele 


1“*Natural History of Hawaii.”” Being an Account of the Hawaiian People, the Geology 
and Geography of the Islands, and the Native and Introduced Plants and Animals of the 
Group. By William Alanson Bryan, B. Sc., Professor of Zodlogy and Geology in the 
College of Hawaii. The Hawaiian Gazette Co., Ltd., 1915. Price, $5.50. 
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and an Account of the Low Islands of the Group; The Inhabited Islands: 
A description of Kauai and Niihau; Island of Oahu; Islands of Molokai, 
Lanai, Maui and Kahoolawe; Island of Hawaii; Kilauea, the World’s 
Greatest Active Volcano; Condensed History of Kilauea’s Activity; 
Plant Life of the Sea-shore and Lowlands; Plant Life in the High Moun- 
tains; A Ramble in a Honolulu Garden; Tropical Fruits in Hawaii; Agri- 
culture in Hawaii: Its Effect on Plant and Animal Life; Various Animals 
from Land and Sea; Introduced Birds; Birds of the Sea; Birds of the 
Marsh, Stream and Shore; Birds of the Mountain Forests; Hawaiian 
Fishes; Introduced Fresh Water Fish; Important Economic Insects; Na- 
tive Insects; Land and Fresh Water Shells; Shells from the Sea-shore; 
Plants and Animals from the Coral Reef. 

The long residence of the author in the archipelago, his extensive knowl- 
edge of biological subjects, and his sympathetic acquaintance with the 
natives and their ways eminently fit him for his self-imposed task, and the 
result is a volume which cannot fail to be of great value to the general 
student of island history, the visitor who seeks for information and an 
explanation of what he sees about him, and for the residents. Hitherto 
much of the information in regard to the islands and the natives, especially 
on scientific subjects, has been locked up in special treatises not accessible 
to the general public, or in expensive volumes out of reach of all but the 
wealthy. 

Readers of ‘The Auk’ will be chiefly interested in the chapters on birds, 
which fill pages 304 to 338, and contain brief accounts, but no formal 
descriptions, of many of the islands’ native birds and also the seven intro- 
duced species; English Sparrow, Rice Bird, Chinese Turtle-dove, Mynah, 
Sky-lark, Pheasant, and California Partridge. 

Under the caption Birds of the Sea and Oceanic Islands the author 
treats of many of the more interesting species permanently residing on the 
islands or spending the winter on them. Under this head are included also 
the Laysan Islands birds, which are of special interest to the ornithologist. 

Under the caption ‘Birds of the Mountain Forests’ are mentioned the 
more notable of the native woodland birds, including the famous and now 
extinct Mamo, and the O-o. 

American ornithologists will hardly be able to understand the statement 
that were it not for the presence of a dozen or more species of birds that have 
been introduced into Hawaii by accident or design, it is doubtful if the 
average tourist would see or hear a single bird during his journeys through 
the islands. Nevertheless, the statement is literally true, so closely are 
the native species confined to the deep forests and steep mountain-sides 
and so difficult of access are these semi-tropical fastnesses. 

Recalling the roving disposition of our mainland crows, the American 
ornithologist will be surprised to learn that the Hawaiian Crow (Corvus 
hawaiiensis) is restricted to a part of one island, and not only has failed to 
occupy the other islands of the group, but fails to enter even the neighbor- 
ing districts where vegetation is similar and food appears equally abundant. 
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Even more remarkable is the case of one of the Drepanine birds, Viri- 
donia sagittirostris, which is confined to a tract of the deep forests in Hawaii 
a few miles square, although the surrounding forest seems to be in every 
respect similar. 

Seven black-and-white plates fairly well illustrate the more interesting 
of the Hawaiian birds. As many of these birds are beautifully colored, it 
seems a pity that adequate illustrations in color could not have been 
furnished. The accounts of the Hawaiian birds, while not written for the 
professional ornithologist, contain many facts of interest and give an excel- 
lent birds-eye-view of the subject. The non-professional, however, for 
whom the accounts of the islands birds are chiefly intended, will find the 
treatment given by the author entirely adequate to his needs. The index 
and glossary to the volume have been made aspecial feature. They have 
been prepared with great care, and render the contents of the book readily 
accessible to every seeker for the wealth of material which it contains.— 
H. W. H. 


The B. O. U. Jubilee Supplement to the Ibis, No. 2.1 — In December, 
1908, the British Ornithologists’ Union, as part of the activities connected 
with the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, arranged to send an expedi- 
tion to Dutch New Guinea to explore the Snow Mountains, with especial 
consideration of its avifauna. This expedition under the leadership of 
Mr. Walter Goodfellow met with unforeseen obstacles and while it acquired 
much valuable information and many specimens, it failed to accomplish 
all that was hoped for. The ornithological results appeared in ‘The Ibis’ 
for 1913, pp. 76-113. 

A second expedition, under Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, who had accom- 
panied the first one, met with complete success, reaching the highest peaks 
of the Snow Mountains and bringing back large collections. The present 
report covers both collections — representing 321 species and includes 
additional forms obtained by other expeditions. It contains a vast amount 
of information upon the relationship and status of the birds of this portion 
of New Guinea which could only be obtained from adequate series of speci- 
mens such as are here available. Many important facts regarding the 
plumage of Birds of Paradise are brought out for the first time. 

As might have been expected, Bowdler-Sharpe’s statement that the glossy 
green racket shaped tail feathers of the King Bird of Paradise are appar- 
ently derived from the curved brown ones without molt, proves to be 
erroneous. The green racket shaped feathers are acquired in the fourth 
year by a regular molt, encased in curious circular sheaths ‘‘for all the world 
like miniature motor-tyres.”” There are also numerous valuable field 


1The Ibis, Jubilee Supplement No. 2. 1915. Report on the Birds collected by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union Expedition and the Wollaston Expedition in Dutch New 
Guinea. By W. R. Ogilvie-Grant. pp. i-xx + 1-336, 8 plates and two maps. December, 
1915. 
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notes by the members of the expedition which add much to our knowledge 
of the habits of the birds of this wonderful country. 

Many new forms have already been described from these collections, but 
others, recognized as the critical study of the material progressed, are here 
described for the first time. These are: Cicinnurus regius claudii (p. 16); 
Lophorhina superba feminina (p. 27); Ptilotis salvadorii utakwensis (p. 71); 
Pachycephala soror klossi (p. 88); Lalage karu microrhyncha (p. 118); 
and Pseudogerygone conspicillata mimikae (p. 168). New forms described 
from other parts of New Guinea or elsewhere are as follows: Diphyllodes 
rothschildi (p. 24), Salawatti; Pachycephala soror bartoni (p. 88), British 
New Guinea; Rhipidura harterti (p. 149), Rendova, Solomon Isls.; Poecilo- 
dryas brachyura dumasi (p. 162), Northern New Guinea; Microeca grisei- 
ceps bartoni (p. 174), Mt. Manacao; Alcyone richardsi aolae (p. 206), 
Aola, Guadaleanar, Solomon Isls.; A. r. bougainvillet (p. 207), Bongainville, 
Solomon Isls. 

Mr. Ogilvie-Grant has evidently spared no pains to make his report as 
full and accurate as possible and he has succeeded in producing one of the 
most valuable contributions to the ornithology of New Guinea that has 
yet appeared. With so many points of excellence to its credit it is regret- 
table to find the old custom perpetuated of designating two types — a male 
and female. In case these should eventually prove to belong to different 
forms—and such things have occurred!—we immediately have an 
opportunity for a nomenclatural entanglement, which would have been 
entirely avoided by designating but one type specimen.— W. 8. 


Chapin on New Birds from the Belgian Congo.'— Continuing the 
critical study of the collection obtained by the American Museum Congo 
Expedition, Mr. Chapin describes four new species. These are a Starling, 
Stilbopsar leucothorax (p. 23), from the Ituri District; Paludipasser uelensis 
(p. 24), from the Upper Uele District, a curious Weaver Finch, apparently 
congeneric with Mr. 8S. A. Neave’s Paludipasser locustella from Lake Bang- 
weolo; another Weaver, Malimbus flavipes, (p. 27), Ituri District and a 
warbler, Bradypterus carpalis (p. 27), from the papyrus swamps of the 
Upper Uele. Drawings of head and feet accompany the excellent descrip- 
tions and a few remarks on habits are added, forming a welcome relief 
from the all too prevalent meagre diagnoses which characterize many 
present day systematic papers.— W. 8. 


Oberholser on Races of the Crested Tern.?— This is another of Mr. 
Oberholser’s careful monographs, treating of a group that has recently 


1 Four New Birds from the Belgian Congo. By James P. Chapin. Bull. Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., XX XV, Art. III, pp. 23-29. February 21, 1916. 

2 A Synopsis of the Races of the Crested Tern, Thalasseus bergii (Lichtenstein). By 
Harry C. Oberholser. Proc. U.S. Nat Mus., Vol. 49, pp. 515-526, Plate 66. December 
23, 1915. 
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received considerable attention from authors, notably Mr. Mathews and 
Mr. Stresemann. As Mr. Oberholser’s material was not available to either 
of these authors his investigations have a peculiar value in checking up their 
conclusions. 

Eleven races are recognized, all but one of which fortunately are already 
provided with names. This form from Pata Island, southern Philippines, is 
described as Thalasseus bergii halodramus (p. 522). Mr. Bang’s race 
boreotis from the Riu Kiu Islands is synonymized with T. b. cristatus. 

While there may be a difference of opinion as to thé advisability of raising 
Thalasseus to full generic rank it is a satisfaction to see this name used for 
this group instead of for the Caspian Tern as is done in the A. O. U. Check- 
List, a mistake against which the reviewer has long contended. Mr. 
Oberholser’s statement regarding one form of which he was unable to see 
specimens is significant. He says, ‘“‘there is no trouble at all in distinguish- 
ing it....merely from the measurements given by Mr. Stresemann.” 
Had Mr. Stresemann neglected to give measurements as has been done in 
some recent diagnoses of new forms, the status of this race could not have 
been settled in the present monograph! — W. 8. 


Riley on a New Hazel Grouse.'— The United States National Museum 
having recently acquired a series of typical Tetrastes bonasia septentrionalis 
Mr. Riley finds that specimens from Manchuria formerly referred to that 
form are quite distinct and he proposes for them the name 7’. b. amurensis 
(p. 17), type locality I-mien-po, N. Kirin.— W. 8S. 


McGregor on a New Prionochilus.?— This new flower-picker which is 
here named Prionochilus anthonyi (p. 531) was procured on Polis Mountain, 
Luzon, in the mossy forest at 2000 ft. elevation. It differs in pattern of 
coloration from any other Philippine species. A colored plate accompanies 
Mr. MecGregor’s paper.— W. S. 


Chapman on New Colombian Birds.’ — Dr. Chapman here proposes 
twenty-five new species and subspecies as a result oi nis further studies of 
the collections of the American Museum. As in his previous papers the 
descriptions are accompanied by extended remarks on allied forms which 
add materially to our knowledge of the groups treated. The new forms here 
described belong to the following genera, Crypturus, Tachytriorchis, Herpe- 
totheres, Aulacorhynchus, Picumnus, Conopophaga, Microbates, Xiphorhyn- 
chus, Siptornis, Automolus, Manacus, Phyllomyias, Habrura, Microcerculus, 


1 Description of a New Hazel Grouse from Manchuria. By J. H. Riley. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Wash., X XIX, pp. 17-18. January 25, 1916. 

? Description of a New Species of Proniochilus from the Highlands of Luzon. By 
Richard C. McGregor. Philippine Jour. of Sci., IX, No. 6, Sec. D. November, 1914. 

8 Diagnoses of Apparently New Colombian Birds., IV.‘ By Frank M. Chapman. 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXIV, Art. XXIII, pp. 635-662. December 30, 1915. 
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Polioptila, Sporophila, Catamenia, Phrygilus, Cyanerpes, Iridosornis, and 
Cacicus. The northern races of Phrygilus unicolor are considered at 


length — W.S. 


Coale on the Birds of Lake County, Ill.'— The separate before us 
constitutes Chapter XIV of a history of Lake County published in 1912, 
pp. 353-370, although this fact does not appear on the cover. It consists 
of a list of 269 species with brief annotations and records of rare occurrences 
and forms a very satisfactory county list.— W.S. 


Roberts’ ‘The Winter Bird-Life of Minnesota.’ *— This brochure 
is Dr. Roberts’ first publication since occupying the position of ornitholo- 
gist in the department of animal biology in the University of Minnesota 
and of the Natural History Survey. It is an excellent summary of the winter 
bird life of Minnesota, illustrated by a number of half-tones from photo- 
graphs and a colored plate of the Evening Grosbeak. The species are 
grouped under the following heads, Permanent Residents 35; Winter Visi- 
tants 17; “Half Hardy” 12; Accidental 27, while in a summary at the end 
they are all arranged systematically in one nominal list. It would seem 
that the reverse of this method would render the list more easy of consulta- 
tion, as it is much easier to find a species in a single list than to hunt for it 
in four, while nominal lists under the above headings could be better con- 
trasted. However this may be a matter of opinion and in no way detracts 
from the excellence of Dr. Roberts’ work. He has brought together a mass 
of valuable data and his list should be of much assistance to the ornithol- 
ogist, the Audubon Society and the conservationist. The same paper 
without the summary and colored plate appeared a few weeks earlier in 
‘Fins, Feathers and Fur,’ the official bulletin of the Minnesota Game and 
Fish Department, for December, 1915.— W. 8. 


Kellogg’s Report upon Mammals and Birds of Trinity, Siskiyou 
and Shasta Cos., Cal.‘’— This report deals with the results of two trips 
into the Trinity, Salmon and Scott Mountains of northern California 
undertaken during February-March, and June-August, 1911, by Misses 
Annie M. Alexander and Louise Kellogg. A collection of 449 birds and 976 
mammals was obtained which has been presented by Miss Alexander to the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the University of California. The 
greater part of the report treats of the mammals, but there is a briefly 
annotated list of the birds, with dates and localities where they were 
observed. This comprises 95 species. 


| Birds of Lake County. By Henry Kelso Coale. [1912]. 

? The Winter Bird-Life of Minnesota. Being an annotated list of birds that have been 
found within the State of Minnesota during the winter months. By Thomas S. Roberts, 
M.D. Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn. Zool. Div. Occasional Papers: Number 1, 
pp. 1-20, pl. 1. February, 1916. 

3 Report upon Mammals and Birds found in Portions of Trinity, Siskiyou and Shasta 
Counties, California. By Louise Kellogg. Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Zool., Vol. 12, No. 13, 
pp. 335-398, plates 15-18. January 27, 1916 
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Another paper by Dr. Joseph Grinnell immediately follows Miss Kellogg's 
and deals with an ‘ Analysis of the Fauna of the Trinity Region of Northern 
California’! based upon the collection above mentioned. His conclusions 
are that the boreal element of the fauna of the Trinity region is nearest to 
that of the Sierra Nevada, with but little Humid Coast element, while the 
Sonoran “‘islands”’ of the region are nearest to the Sacramento Valley in 
their faunal characteristics. The Trinity region seems to show but very 
slight endemic individuality. These two papers form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the series which Dr. Grinnell and his associates are issuing from time 
to time and which are rapidly assuming the proportions of a natural history 
survey of the State.— W. 

Lincoln’s ‘The Birds of Yuma County, Colorado.’?— This is a 
very briefly annotated list of 164 species. Presumably it is based upon 
field work carried on by representatives of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History but on this point the several paragraphs of introduction 
throw no light, merely stating that systematic work in Yuma county 
“was deemed likely to be exceptionally productive.” It is to be regretted 
that some account of the expedition and a detailed analysis of its results 
do not accompany the list.— W.S. 


Witherby’s Report on the ‘British Birds’ Marking Scheme.’ — 
During the seven years that ‘British Birds’ has been conducting its 
systematic bird marking scheme, 67,614 birds have been banded. Of the 
59,847 banded to the end of 1914 no less than 1835, or 3.06 per cent, have 
been heard from. Several Swallows, a Sand Martin and a Wryneck 
banded in 1914 returned to England and were identified the following year, 
while a Martin banded at Kinnelhead June 26, 1913, was recovered at the 
same place August 17, 1915. Three Mallards banded in Great Britain in 
February were recovered in Sweden and Holland, in November and August 
following. 

These are only some of the interesting records which this report contains, 
and it is deeply to be regretted that the war is so seriously interfering with 


the progress of this valuable line of ornithological work.— W. 8. 


Recent Papers by Van Oort.— Several recent publications by Dr. 
Kx. D. Van Oort are before us. In one he summarizes the work of the 
Leiden Museum in bird banding,‘ giving some 47 cases of birds recovered 


‘An Analysis of the Vertebrate Fauna of the Trinity Region of Northern California. 
By Joseph Grinnell. Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Zool., Vol. 12, No. 14, pp. 399-410. January 
27, 1916. 

* The Birds of Yuma County, Colorado. By F. C. Lincoln. Proc. Colo. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., pp. 1-14, Dec., 1915. [Neither volume nor part indicated]. 

‘The “British Birds” Marking Scheme. Progress for 1915 and Some Results. By 
H.F. Witherby. British Birds, IX, No.9. February 1, 1916. 

‘Resultaten van het ringonderzoek van het Rijks Museum te Leiden. Ardea, 1915, 
pp. 119-126. 
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in 1914 and 1915. These include representatives of a number of different 
species, Gulls, Titmice, Starlings, ete. In another paper! he records the 
occurrence of Puffinus gravis in the Netherlands for the first time while 
a third contribution? consists of a description of a new Bird of Paradise, 
‘alcinellus meyeri albicans (p. 228) from the Snow Mountains of Central 
New Guinea.— W. 8. 


Didier’s ‘ Le Macareux du Kamtschatka.’ *— This brochure consists 
of a brief monograph of the Crested Puffin, with descriptions of birds in 
various stages of plumage, accounts of nest, egg, habits, distribution, synon- 
ymy, ete. There is also a lithographic plate of the adult birds and a cut 
of the egg.— W. 8. 


Annual Report of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for 1915.‘ — This report shows the National Association, the ‘ parent body’ 
of bird protectionists in America, to be in excellent condition. About 
$100,000. of income has been expended during the year in the interests of 
wild bird life. Besides the secretary’s report which touches briefly upon 
the various lines of work carried on during the year, we have reports of 
field agents, in Maine, Massachusetts, Virginia, Ohio and the Pacific States; 
the report of H. K. Job, head of the department of Applied Ornithology, of 
Mary 8. Sage, organizer in schools, and thirty-nine reports from State 
Societies and independent clubs. In conclusion there is the report of the 
treasurer and the list of members. This report as well as the substantial 
Audubon department in each number of * Bird-Lore’ will prove interesting 
reading to all who have at heart the growth and development of the great 
work of bird protection.— W. 8. 


Recent Bird Biographies by Miss Stanwood.— Numerous sketches 
of birds and their nesting activities have appeared during the last few years 
from the pen of Miss Stanwood, all of them evidently based upon careful 
study and written in a style that is pleasing and yet serious enough to 
suit the importance of many of the facts that are recorded. These sketches 
can well be taken as models for others who have the time to make careful 
studies of the activities of birds’ nests, and ability to set them down in bio- 
graphical sketches. Miss Stanwood has recently contributed an excellent 
account of the nesting of the Red-breasted Nuthatch,' a species that but 

1 Een voor de Nederlandsche fauna’ nieuwe stormvoglesoort Puffinus gravis (O'Reilly) 
Ardea, 1915, pp. 130-131. 

2On a New Bird of Paradise from Central New Guinea, Falcinellus meyeri albicans. 
Zool. Mededeelingen, Deel I, Afl. 3-4. 

3 Le Macareux der Kamtschatka (Lunda cirrhala (Pall.)) Dr. Robert Didier. Suppl. 
au No. 82 de la Revue Frangaise d’Ornithologie. 1916. pp. 1-16. PIL. I. 

‘ Annual Report of the National Association of Audubon Societies for 1915. Bird-Lore, 
1915, pp. 493-560. 

5 The Red-breasted Nuthatch. By Cordelia J. Stanwood. Home Progress, January, 
1916, pp. 213-215. 
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few have had the opportunity to study carefully in its summer home, 
another on the nesting of the Redstart! and an account of a tame Olive- 
backed Thrush 2 which she raised from a nestling.— W. 8S. 


Washburn’s ‘ Further Observations on Minnesota Birds.’ * — Min- 
nesota birds bid fair to be well cared for in the future, for in addition to Dr. 
Roberts’ list we have another circular from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station on common birds, by the State Entomologist, Mr. F. L. Washburn. 
This is issued in response to the great demand in the schools for a similar 
earlier publication (Circular 32). Twenty-three familiar species are 
described in a popular way and illustrated by cuts from ‘Citizen Bird’ 
representing paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, which have been very 
well printed. Mr. Washburn’s pamphlet should prove very satisfactory 
for school use.— W. 8. 


Recent Papers on Bird and Game Protection. — Dr. Walter P. 
Taylor‘ at the Meeting of the American Association of Museums in San 
Francisco read an important paper, reviewing the carelessness of legislative 
bodies in passing laws affecting wild birds and animals which have operated 
toward the extinction of really valuable species. He then pointed out an 
important function of the museum in placing at the service of the State 
the results of its technical and economic investigations and in training 
experts who can work directly for the State in the investigation and con- 
servation of the native fauna. 

Two recent pamphlets from the Biological Survey are Mr. Henshaw’s 
report as Chief of the Survey® and the report of the governor of Alaska 
on the Alaska Game law.® The bird work outlined by Mr. Henshaw has 
been largely published in special reports already noticed in these columns, 
and covers the mortality of wild ducks on Great Salt Lake; ducks in rela- 
tion to oyster industry; food of wild ducks; collecting of data on migration 
and distribution; notes on conditions of ten national bird reservations are 
given and on the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Law. Importations 
of foreign birds total 270,000 for the year 1915, of which 216,000 were cana- 
ries. In Alaska the bag limit for game birds has been of great value in 


1A Skillful Architect [The Redstart]. By Cordelia J. Stanwood. The House Beauti- 
ful, February, 1916. pp. xl-xlii. 

? The Chronicle of a Tame Olive-backed Thrush. By Cordelia J. Stanwood. Wilson 
Bulletin, No. 93, December, 1915. 

* Further Observations on Minnesota Birds: their Economic Relations to the Agricul- 
turist. By F. L. Washburn. Circular 35, Minn. Exper. Sta. January 15, 1916. 

‘The Museum of Natural History and the Conservation of Game. By Dr. W. P. Taylor. 
Proc. Amer. Asso. of Museums, IX, pp. 96-103, 1915 

5 Report of Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. By H.W. Henshaw. Ann. Rep. U.S. 
Dept. Agr., 1915, reprint, pp. 1-15. 

§ Report of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game Law By J. F. A. Strong. pp. 
1-18. 
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saving from extinction grouse, ptarmigan and water fowl in certain sec- 
tions, while the law against spring shooting is generally respected. 

The New Jersey Audubon Society has issued an attractive annual report,! 
devoted especially to the Junior Audubon class work.— W. 8. 


A Beginning of Philippine Economic Ornithology.— Mr. Richard 
C. McGregor, Ornithologist of the Philippine Bureau of Science has under- 
taken the study of the economic value of birds in the Philippines, in which 
work he has the support and coéperation of the Agricultural Congress. 
A circular requesting information has been issued, accompanied by a 
card upon which the data can be entered. There has been published also a 
press bulletin ? intended to arouse interest in the work. This publication 
illustrates some common types of Philippine birds, and contains general 
notes on the food of many species, and specific data on a few. 

It is to be hoped that good progress can be made on the elucidation of 
the economic ornithology of the Philippines, and that the results in rational 
protection of birds will be satisfactory.— W. L. M. ’ 


Collinge’s ‘Some Observations on the Rate of Digestion in Differ- 
ent Groups of Wild Birds.’ — Under this caption, Professor Walter E. 
Collinge summarizes * the investigations of other workers, and presents 
the results of his own studies on rate of digestion in the Rook, Starling, and 
House Sparrow. The various findings agree very well that the contents 
of the stomach are completely digested in about four hours. From this 
it would seem that the human plan of three meals a day must be largely 
prevalent among birds. The reviewer has presented evidence‘ that a 
much larger number of meals may be taken when the food consists of partic- 
ularly delicate insects.— W. L. M. 


Economic Ornithology in Recent Entomological Publications.— 
In “Some notes on the western twelve-spotted....cucumber beetles,” 5 
Mr. R. A. Sell notes that ‘“‘The only birds observed actually eating these 
insects were the purple finch, the bush-tit, the linnet and the canon wren.” 

The Biological Survey records add to this list: the Pipit, Wren-tit, 
Tule Wren, Red-shafted Flicker, Steller’s Jay, Yellow Warbler, Western 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Traill’s Flycatcher, Brewer’s Blackbird, West- 
ern Yellow-throat, Lutescent Warbler, Barn Swallow, Russet-backed 
Thrush, Bullock’s Oriole, California Shrike, Valley Quail, Gambel’s Quail, 
Cliff Swallow, California Towhee, Spurred Towhee, Black Phoebe, Vigor’s 
Wren, and Black-headed Grosbeak. Some of these birds feed extensively 


‘ Fifth Annual Report of the New Jersey Audubon Society. Oct. 5, 1915. pp. 1-23. 

2 No. 32, rev. Bureau of Science, 14 pp., Dec. 29, 1915. 
tion to Man. 

3 Journ. Econ. Biol., Vol. X, No. 3, Sept., 1915, pp. 65-68. 

4 Yearbook, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1912 (1913) pp. 402—403. 

§ Journ. of Economic Ent., Vol. 8, No. 6, Dec. 1915, p. 518. 
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on the beetle (Diabrotica soror). From Mr. Sell’s account it appears that 
natural enemies other than birds are negligible. 

A few birds that feed upon grasshoppers are mentioned in Harrison E. 
Smith’s report on ‘The Grasshopper outbreak in New Mexico, during the 
summer of 1913.’'! The irruption described was largely of one species, 
the long-winged grasshopper (Dissosteira longipennis). It extended over 
about 500 square miles in which area grasses and crops were in great part 
devastated. ‘‘Among the more important bird enemies noted to be feed- 
ing upon grasshoppers during this invasion were the Desert Horned Lark 
(Otocoris alpestris leucolema), Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta), 
Desert Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius phalena), Nighthawk (Chordeiles 
virginianus), Killdeer (Oxyechus vociferus), and Quail (Colinus virginianus)”’ 
(pp. 6-7). 

A Woodpecker is given high credit as an enemy of a destructive pine 
moth by Josef Brunner of the Bureau of Entomology.” ? It is said that: 
“In most sections of the Rocky Mountains the Rocky Mountain Hairy 
Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus monticola) is unquestionably the most 
efficient natural force in restraining the Zimmerman pine moth. Thou- 
sands of trees are each year regularly infested by the moth in comparatively 
small areas, and this bird as regularly destroys almost all of the larva in 
all of them during early winter, so that, although hundreds of trees may be 
examined at a time, it is only on rare occasions that larvee are found after 
December in wounds in the trunks of trees which had been infested during 
the previous summer. This woodpecker seems to have a decided prefer- 
ence for the caterpillar of the pine moth wherever the writer and the 
entomological rangers assigned to the Northern Rocky Mountain Field 
Station have had opportunities for observation. In the extreme south- 
eastern part of Montana, and particularly that portion covered by the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation and by the Custer National Forest, 
the moth has apparently neither bird nor insect enemies. In all other 
localities this woodpecker is fully able to eliminate this insect as a serious 
factor in timber destruction. Especially will the work of the bird become 
effective when the habits of the moth are more generally understood and its 
“brood trees”’ are eliminated through use by man.” 

In recent papers by W. W. Froggatt, Government Entomologist of New 
South Wales, are some interesting notes on the food of birds. He dis- 
cusses * at some length the bird enemies of sheep-maggot flies (Calli- 
phora spp.). The Crow (Corvus coronoides) is credited with destruction of 
large numbers of the maggots. Other birds recorded among their enemies 
are Magpies (Gymnorhina) and Soldier-birds and other Honey-eaters 
(Meliphagide). The writer adds a word of caution against. indiscriminate 
spread of the Starling. 


1 Bull. No. 293, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 12 pp., 2 figs., Oct. 7, 1915. 
2 Bull. No. 295, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Oct. 28, 1915, p. 6. 
3 Farmers’ Bull. No. 95, Dept. of Agr., N.S. Wales, March, 1915, pp. 39-41. 
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In an article on ‘Pests and disease of the cocoanut palm’! the same 
author notes that a small cockatoo of the Solomon Islands, which from the 
description is Cacatua ducorpsi (fide Alex Wetmore), does a great deal of 
damage by gnawing holes in small green cocoanuts.— W. L. M. 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XVII, No. 6. November—December, 1915. 

The Behavior of the Least Bittern. By Arthur A. Allen. — Excellent 
illustrations from photographs. 

A Family of North Dakota Marsh Hawks. By Florence M. Bailey. 

Grouse Camp-Mates. By Roy C. Andrews.— Spruce Grouse in the 
Adirondacks. 

The Nuthatches are the subject of the colored plate, with notes on 
migration and plumage of the several species. 

The Educational Leaflet, by T. G. Pearson, treats of the Surf Scoter. 

In the Audubon Society department there is a well illustrated article 
‘ Cruising the Klamath.’ 

Bird-Lore. XVIII, No. 1. January-February, 1916. 

Some Canadian Grouse. By H. H. Pittman. 

The Chickadees are figured in the colored plate and their migration and 
plumage discussed. 

Bird-Lore’s Sixteenth Christmas Census covers 25 pages. 

Educational Leaflet, The Shoveller. By T. G. Pearson. 

The Condor. XVII, No. 6. November—December, 1915. 

The Yellow-billed Loon, a Problem in Migration. By W. W. Cooke. 

Notes on the Nesting of the White-tailed Ptarmigan in Colorado. By 
W. C. Bradbury. 

Characteristic Birds of the Dakota Prairies. II. Along the Lake 
Borders. By Florence Merriam Bailey. 

A Convenient Collecting Gun. By L. H. Miller. 

Further Remarks on the Kern Red-wing. By J. Mailliard. 

Nesting of the White-tailed Kite at Sespe, Ventura County, California. 
By Lawrence Peyton. 

Additional Observations on the Birds of the Lower Colorado Valley in 
California. By A. B. Howell and A. Van Rossem. 

The Condor. XVIII, No.1. January-February, 1916. 

Philadelphia to the Coast in Early Days, and the Development of 
Western Ornithology Prior to 1850. By Witmer Stone. 

Characteristic Birds of the Dakota Prairies. III. Among the Sloughs 
and Marshes. By Florence Merriam Bailey. 

New and Interesting Bird Records from Oregon. By 8. G. Jewett. 


1 Science Bull. No. 2, Dept. Agr. N.S. Wales, 3d Ed., July 1914, p. 54. 
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A Personal Supplement to the Distributional List of the Birds of Cali- 
fornia. By W. L. Dawson. 

The Wilson Bulletin. XXVII, No. 3. September, 1915. 

Field Observations on the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. By I. N. Gabrielson. 

Birds by the Wayside, in Egypt and Nubia. By Althea R. Sherman. 

Owls as Regarded by the Scientist, the Agriculturist and the Sportsman. 
By R. W. Shufeldt. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, Bird Census. By W. D. Miller and C. H. 
Rogers. 

Mississippi Kite in Nebraska. By D. H. Bailey. 

The Wilson Bulletin. XXVII, No.4. December, 1915. 

The Home of the Great Crest. By I. N. Gabrielson. 

A Two-year Nesting Record in Lake County, Ill. By C. C. Sanborn 
and W. A. Geelitz.— 71 species. 

The Chronicle of a Tame Olive-backed Thrush. By C. J. Stanwood. 

Five Hours on Butler’s Lake, Lake Co., Ill. By W. A. Geelitz. 

Cardinals in Northeastern Iowa. By M. E. Hatch. 

The Odlogist. XXXII, No. 12. December 15, 1915. 

A Belated Nest of the Olive-sided Flycatcher. By R. W. Tufts. 

Notes on the Acadian Flycatcher in the Vicinity of Philadelphia. By 
R. F. Miller. 

The Odlogist. XXXIII, No.1. January 15, 1916. 

The Golden Eagle in Cochise County, Arizona. By F. C. Willard. 

European Widgeon [in Virginia]. By H. H. Bailey. 

The OGdlogist. XXXIII, No. 2. February 15, 1916. 

The Bald Eagle in Florida. By O. E. Baynard. 

Blue Bird. VIII, No.1. December, 1915. 

A Sketch of the Magnolia Warbler on his Breeding Ground. By Cordelia 
J. Stanwood.— With illustrations from photographs. 

Eggs of North American Water Birds. (Partiv). By R. W. Shufeldt.— 
Two color plates of Murre’s Eggs. 

Blue Bird. VIII, No.2. January, 1916. 

Some Experiences in the Photography of Owls. By R. W. Shufeldt.— 
Numerous illustrations. 

Cemeteries as Bird Sanctuaries. By T. G. Pearson— Reprinted from 
‘The Craftsman.’ 

The Ibis. X Series. Vol. IV, No.1. January, 1916. 

A Revision of the Genus Haplopelia. By D. A. Bannerman.— Ten 
forms are recognized, two subspecies of H. larvata, six of H. simplex, while 
principalis and forbesi are given specific rank. The latter, it is thought, 
will prove to be the female of another race of simplez, its locality being at 
present unknown. 

Notes on some of the Birds of Grand Cayman, West Indies. By T. M. 
Savage English.— Twelve species are added to Mr. P. R. Lowe’s list (Ibis, 
1911). A colored plate of Spindalis salvini, benedicti and pretrei is given. 

Notes on the Birds of the Jhelum District of the Punjah. By Hugh 
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Whistler. With Notes on the Collection by C. B. Ticehurst.— 267 species 
listed, of which Riparia riparia indica (p.70) from Jhelum, is described as 
new. 

Notes on a remarkable Honey-eater (Woodfordia superciliosa North.) 
from Rennell Island in the Western Pacific. By C. M. Woodford.— With 
colored plate. 

Studies on the Charadriiformes — III. Notes in Relation to the Syste- 
matic Position of the Sheath-bills (Chionidide). By P. R. Lowe.— This is 
an admirably prepared paper on an important subject. Dr. Lowe’s 
studies lead him to the opinion that the Sheath-bill is not a connecting 
link between the Plovers and Gulls as Kidder and Coues suggested, while 
it does not seem to be very closely related osteologically to the Oyster- 
catcher as some writers have contended. He finds not a particle of evi- 
dence to support Dr. Shufeldt’s statement that “ the skull of Chionis minor 
is a veritable columbo-gallinaceous one.’’ Dr. Lowe considered that the 
evidence points to the Sheathbills having been differentiated from the main 
Charadriiform stock before it had split into the Plover and Snipe branches 
and prior to the differentiation of the Skuas and Gulls. They are however, 
a very specialized, not a generalized, group. 

Incidentally Dr. Lowe emphasizes the “ very literal and patent fact ” 
that the Gull is only a highly specialized Plover. 

Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. No. CCX. Decem- 
ber 3, 1915. 

Dr. Hartert described Stachyris leucotis goodsoni (p. 7), Borneo; and 
proposed the generic name Reinarda (p. 7) for Claudia preoccupied. 

Aigialitis hiaticula tundre (p. 7) is described as new by Dr. P. R. Lowe 
from the valley of the Yenesay, E. Siberia; and Mirafra cantillans william- 
soni (p. 9) by E. C. Stuart Baker from Bangkok, Siam. 

A general discussion was held on ‘The Bearing of Odlogy on Classi- 
fication.’ 

Bulletin of the British Ornithological Club. No. CCXI. Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

E. C. Stuart Baker described as new Mirafra assamica marione (p. 34), 
from Central Siam, and Dr. Hartert the following: Malacocincla sepiaria 
tardinata (p. 35), Gunong Tahan, E. Malay Peninsula; Pomatorhinus 
schisticeps cryptanthus (p. 35), Margherita, Upper Assam; Erythrocichla 
bicolor whiteheadi (p. 36), Borneo; and Macronus ptilosus reclusus (p. 36), 
Kina Balu, Borneo. It was announced that the Birds of Paradise intro- 
duced on the island of Tobago in 1909 had bred, and five young had been 
raised. 

Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. No. CCXII._ Febru- 
ary 3, 1916. 

Charles Chubb described the following new forms from Ecuador; Asio 
galapagoensis equatorialis (p. 46), Pichincha; Ciccaba albitarse goodfellowt 
(p. 46), Quito; Pyriglena castanopterus (p. 47), Braza; Grallaria nuchalis 
obsoleta (p. 47), Pichincha; Automolus brooki (p. 48), Gualea. G. M. 
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Matthews described Cookilaria cookii byroni (p. 48) from Byron Bay, 
northern N. 8. Wales. 

A discussion was held on ‘ Bird Parasites and Bird Phylogeny.’ 

British Birds. IX, No.7. December J, 1915. 

Notes on the Grey Plover on the Yenesei. By Maud D. Haviland. 

The Moults of the British Passeres with Notes on the Sequence of their 
Plumages. Part II. By H. F. Witherby.— This installment treats of 
the Fringillide. Part II] covering the same family appears in No. 8. 

British Birds. IX, No.8. January 1, 1916. 

Henry E. Dresser, An obituary notice by Lord Rothschild. 

Some Birds New to the British List. Notes by several contributors. 

British Birds. IX, No. 9. February 1, 1916. 

The “ British Birds’? Marking Scheme. By H. F. Witherby (see p. 213). 

Notes on the Lapland Bunting on the Yenesei River. By Maud D. 
Haviland. 

Avicultural Magazine. VII, No. 2. December, 1915. 

Some Firefinches and other Gambian Birds. By E. Hopkinson (con- 
tinued in No. 4.) 

Avicultural Magazine. VII, No.3. January, 1916. 

The Genus Zosterops. By A. G. Butler. 

Spring in New South Wales. By G. A. Heumann. 

Cassowaries. By Dr. Graham Renshaw.— Notes on breeding and 
rearing in the London Zoo. 

Humming Birds in their Native Haunts [Argentine and Chili). By F. E. 
Blaauw. 

The American Bittern in Captivity. By I. Dorrien-Smith. 

Avicultural Magazine. VII, No. 4. February, 1916. 

The European Goldfinch. By Dr. A. G. Butler.— With illustrations 
from photographs. 

Sunbirds in their Native Haunts [S. Africa]. By T. E. Blaauw. 

The Emu. XV, Part 3. January, 1916. 

Pecilodryas albigularis. By A. J. Campbell— With colored plate. 

A Trip to the Northern end of the Flinders Ranges. By 8S. A. White. 

Nesting Habits of the Mistletoe Bird (Dicaeum hirwndinaceum). By 
8. A. Lawrence and R. T. Littlejohns. 

Notes upon the Yellow-mantled Parrot (Platycercus splendidus Gould). 
By H. L. White. 

Remarks on the Proposed Second Edition of the “ Official Check-List 
of the Birds of Australia.” By G. M. Matthews. 

Birds of a Murray Island. By C. Barrett. 

Bird Life at Dumbleyung. By M. W. Elliott. 

Procellariiformes in Western Australia. By W. B. Alexander. 

Notes on the Ground Cuckoo-Shrike (Ptleropodocys phasianella). By 
C. F. Cole. 

Morning Song of the Noisy Miner (Wyzantha garrula). By R. Hall. 

South Australian Ornithologist. II, Part 5. January, 1916. 
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Birds of the North and Northwest of Australia. By G. M. Matthews. 

A New Parrot for South Australia. By 8S. A. White— Barnardius 
barnardi lindoi (p. 115), Moolooloo, Flinders Range. 

The Migration of Swallows in South Australia. By A. M. Morgan. 

Aquatic Birds breeding near Adelaide. By A. M. Morgan. 

A Sketch of the Life of Samuel White (cont’d). By 8. A. White. 

The Austral Avian Record. III, No.2. November 19, 1915. 

On Certhia atricapilla Latham. By G. M. Mathews. 

On the “‘ Table des Planches Enlum.” of Boddert. By G. M. Mathews 
and T. Iredale— A list of new names proposed in this work and omitted in 
Sherborn’s ‘ Index Animalium.’ Among these is Fringilla canadensis for 
our Tree Sparrow, which will take us back again to the nomenclature of 
Audubon and his Canada Bunting.’ 

Additions and Corrections to my Reference List. By G. M. Mathews. 

Austrotis australis melvillensis (p. 51), subsp. nov. from Melville Isl., N. 
Australia. 

Pluvialis dominicus fulvus description of the chick and immature bird. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. VII, No. 79. November 7, 1915. 

A Contribution toward an Ornithological Study of Provence. By J. 
L’Hermitte (continued in Nos. 81 and 82). 

Observations on the Birds of Newport, Belgium, during the War 1914- 
1915. By J. de Tristan. 

The Snipe. By M. de la Fuye (continued in No. 80). 

Birds and Electricity. By P. Bede.— Discussion of the killing of birds 
by telegraph wires. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. VII, No. 80. December 7, 1915. 

List of Birds Observed at Lemnos in April, 1915. By Dr. M. Millet- 
Horsin. 

Note on Accipiter major (Degl. & Gerbe). By F. Daguin. 

Biological Observations on Birds of Kerguelen Island. By J. Loranchet 
(continued in No. 81). 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. VIII, No. 81. January 7, 1916. 

Notes on a Collection of Birds from New Caledonia and Lifou. By L. 
Brasil.— The following are described as new: Chalcophaps chrysochlora 
disjuncta (p. 195); Haliastur sphenurus johanne (p. 201); Pandion haliaé- 
tus microhaliaétus (p. 201); Sauropatis sancta canacorum (p. 203) from 
New Caledonia; and Tyto alba lifuensis (p. 202), from Lifou. 

Hunting and the Protection of Birds in French East Africa. By A. 
Menegaux. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. VIII, No. 82. February 7, 1916. 

Notes on a Collection of Birds from New Caledonia and Lifou (continued). 
By L. Brasil. 

Note on the Ornithology of Marocca. By A. Vaucher. 

Messager Ornithologique. VI, No. 4. 

A Journey to the Southeastern and Southern Parts of the Russian Altai 
and to Northwestern Mongolia. Main Ornithological Results. By P. 


Sushkin. 
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On the Ornithology of the Commander Islands. By B. M. Shitkov and 
G. Schtecher. 

Sitta europea taivana nom. emend. By 8. A. Buturlin (p. 311).— New 
name for S. formosana (nec S. formosa Blyth). 

Carduelis carduelis colchicus subsp. nov. By Alex. Koudashev (p. 313). 

Muscicapa atricapilla sibirica subsp. nov. By V. A. Chachlov. 

Birds collected by A. P. Velezhanin in the Basin of the Upper Irtysh. 
By G. I. Poljakow (continued). 

Ornithologische Monatschrift. XXXIX, No. 9. September, 1914. 

New Facts on the Method of Propagation in Cuckoos. By K. Wenzel. 

Ornithologische Monatschrift. XL, No.1. January, 1915. 

Contains reports on the several German bird reservations. 


Ornithological Articles in Other Journals.' 


Piers, Harry. The Occurrence of European Birds in Nova Scotia. 
(Proc. and Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci., XIII, Pt. 3, 1912-13, printed 
April 3, 1915.) 

Williams, M. Y. Notes on the Herring Gull. (Ottawa Naturalist, 
November, 1915.) 

Rintoul, L. J., and Baxter, E. V. Some Notes on Birds Mouiting in 
their Winter Quarters. (Scottish Naturalist, January, 1916.) 

Ticehurst, C. B. Notes on Migrants and Moult, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Moults of Some of our Summer Visitors. (Scottish Naturalist, 
February, 1916.) 

Butterfield, E. P. Observations on the Behavior of a Nestling Cuckoo. 
(Zoologist, January, 1916.) 

Biragg], L. M. Royal Terns on Devoe’s Bank [S. C.]. (Bull. Charles- 
ton Mus., December, 1915.) 

Lucas, F. A. The Beginnings of Flight. (Amer. Mus. Journal, 
January, 1916.) 

Thomas, Rose H. White-collar Mendelising in Hybrid Pheasants. 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1915, pp. 279-284). 

Mitchell. P. Chalmers. Anatomical Notes on the Gruiform Birds. 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1915, pp. 413-423.) 

Miller, L. H. The Owl Remains from Rancho la Brea. (Univ. of Cal. 
Publ., Geol. [X, No. 8, pp. 97-104.) 

Hankinson, T. L. The Vertebrate Life of certain Prairie and Forest 
Regions near Charleston, Illinois. (Bull. Ill. State Lab. Nat. Hist., XI, 
pp. 281-303.) 


1Some of these journals are received in exchange, others are examined in the library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The Editor is under obligations to 
Mr. J. A. G. Rehn for a list of ornithological articles contained in the accessions to the 
library from week to week. 
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Dennis, ).W. Why do our Birds Migrate. (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sei., 
1914, pp. 145-148.) The author considers that birds building protected 
nests or which are able to protect them do not migrate, and that the others 
migrate in search of safety in nesting! Some of his listed migrants are 
however resident over a large part of their range. 

Culbertson, Glenn. A Note on a Peculiar Nesting Site of the Chimney 
Swift. (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 1914, p. 279.) — In an old dry well. 

Beebe, ©. William. A Tetrapteryx Stage in the Ancestry of Birds. 
(Zoologica II, No. 2, pp. 39-52.) — Finds well developed quills on leg of 
young dove just behind the femur, considered to be remains of ‘ posterior 
wing.’ 

Lashley, K. 8. The Color-Vision of Birds. I. The Spectrum of the 
Domestic Fowl. (Jour. Anim. Behavior, VI, No. 1, pp. 1-26.) Finds 
that the fowl is sensitive to difference of wave length in light, irrespective 
of intensity. 

Levick, G. M. Natural History of the Adelie Penguin. (Brit. Ant- 
arctic Exped., 1910, Zool. 1, No. 2, pp. 55-84.) — The same material, in a 
general way, as is embodied in his recent book upon the penguins. 

Moulton, J.C. An Account of the Various Expeditions to Mt, Kina- 
balu, British North Borneo. (Sarawak Mus. Jour. II, pt. II, No. 6, pp. 
137-176.) — Contains list of ornithological papers. 

Lewis, Frederick. List of Birds Observed in the Vedda Country during 
July, 1914. (Spolia Zeylanica X, pp. 158-165.) — 129 species of Ceylon 
birds. 

Coward, T. A. A Note on the Behavior of a Blackbird.— A Problem 
in Mental Development. (Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and Philos. 
Soc., 1914, pp. 1-8.) — The bird returned again and again to combat its 
own image ina window. It seemed to remember the spot where its antag- 
onist was to be found but did not profit by the experience of continual 
failure to reach it. 

Alvarado, Rodolfo. Los Colibries Mexicanos. (Bolet. Dirrec. Estad. 
Biolog. Mex. I, No. 2, pp. 45-95.) — A compiled résumé with descriptions 
from specimens. 


Publications Received. Chapin, James P. Four New Birds from 
the Belgian Congo. (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXV, Art. III, 
pp. 23-29, February 21, 1916.) 

Chapman, Frank M. Diagnoses of Apparently New Colombian Birds. 
IV. (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXIV, Art. XXIII, pp. 635-662, 
December 30, 1915.) 

Coale, Henry K. Birds of Lake County [Illinois.|| [History of Lake 
County, 1912.) (Chapter XIV, pp. 353-370.) 

Didier, Dr. Robert. La Macareux du Kamtschatka. Supplement au 
No. 82 de la ‘ Revue Francaise d’Ornith.,’ 1916, pp. 1-16. 

Grinnell, Joseph. Method of Caring for Study Skins of Birds. (Proc. 
Amer. Asso. Museums, Vol. IX, 1915, pp. 106-111.) 
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Henshaw, H. W. Keport of Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. 
(Ann. Repts. U.S. Dept. of Agr., 1915, pp. 1-15.) 

Kellogg, Louise. Report upon Mammals and Birds found in Portions 
of Trinity, Siskiyou and Shasta Counties, California. An Analysis of the 
Vertebrate Fauna of the Trinity Region of Northern California. By 
Joseph Grinnell. (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Zool., Vol. 12, Nos. 13 and 14, 
pp. 335-410, January 27, 1916.) 

Lincoln, I’. C. The Birds of Yuma County, Colorado. (Proc. Colo. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. [No Vol. or No.!] pp. 1-14, December 6, 1915.) 

McGregor, R.C. (1) Birds in their Economic Relation to Man. (Bull. 
of Bureau of Science, Govt. of Philipp., No. 32, revised, pp. 1-14, Decem- 
ber 29, 1915.) (2) Description of a New Species of Prionochilus from the 
Highlands of Luzon. (Philipp. Jour. of Sci., IX, No. 6, Sect. D., p. 531, 
pl. I, November, 1914.) 

Murphy, Rk. C. Notes on American Subantarctic Cormorants. (Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XX XV, Art. IV, pp. 31-48, February 21, 1916.) 

Oberholser, H. C. A Synopsis of the Races of the Crested Tern, 
Thalasseus bergit (Lichtenstein). (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 49, pp. 515-526, 
December 23, 1915.) 

Riley, J. H. Description of a New Hazel Grouse from Manchuria. 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XXLX, pp. 17-18, January 25, 1916.) 

Roberts, Thomas 8S. The Winter Bird-Life of Minnesota. Being an 
Annotated List of Birds that have been found within the State of Minne- 
sota during the winter Months. (Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minn., 
Zool. Div., Occasional Papers, No. 1, pp. 1-20, February, 1916.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (1) The Gardens of the Zodélogical Society of Phila- 
delphia. (Sci. Amer. Suppl., January 1, 1916, pp. 8-9.) (2) Nature- 
Study and the Common Forms of Animal Life. (Nature-Study Review, 
12, No. 2, February, 1916, pp. 57-63.) (3) The Photographic Portraiture 
of Pets. (Popular Photography, February, 1916, pp. 217-223.) (4) Owls, 
as Regarded by the Scientist, Agriculturist, and the Sportsman. (Wilson 
Bull., No. 92, September, 1915, pp. 393-403.) (5) On a Restoration of the 
Base of the Cranium of Hesperornis regalis. (Bull of Amer. Paleontology, 
No. 25, pp. 75-82, December 15, 1915.) (6) Incidents in Animal Intelli- 
gence. (Our Dumb Animals, January, 1916, pp. 123-124.) (7) Shall we 
Save the Quail from Extermination? (do. March, 1916, pp. 147-148.) 

Stanwood, Cordelia J. (1) The Red-breasted Nuthatch. (Home 
Progress. January, 1916, pp. 213-215.) (2) The Chronicle of a Tame 
Olive-backed Thrush. (Wilson Bull., No. 93, December, 1915, unpaged.) 
(3) A Skillful Architect. (The House Beautiful, February, 1916, pp. 
xli-xlii.) 

Strong, J. l’. A. Report of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game 
Law, 1915. Washington, D. C., 1916, pp. 1-18. 

Taylor, W. P. The Museum of Natural History and the Conservation 
of Game. (Proce. Amer. Assoc. of Museums, Vol. 1X, 1915, pp. 96-103.) 

Van Oort, f. D. (1) Een voor de Nederlandsche fauna nieuwe storm- 
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vogelsoort Puffinus gravis O'Reilly. (Ardea, 1915, p. 130.) (2) Resulta- 
ten van het ringonderzoek van het Rijks Museum te Leiden. (do. pp. 
119-126.) (3) On a New Bird of Paradise from Central New Guinea, 
Falcinellus meyeri albicans. (Zoolog. Menedeelingen, Diel I, Afl. 3 en 4, 
p. 228.) 

Washburn, F. L. Further Observations on Minnesota Birds: Their 
Economic Relations to the Agriculturist. (Circular 35, Office of State 
Entomologist, January 15, 1916, pp. 1-24.) 

Wetmore, Alex. An Anatomical Note on the Genus Chordeiles 
Swainson. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XXVIII, pp. 175-176, November 
29, 1915.) 

Witherby, H. F. The “ British Birds” Marking Scheme. (Brit. 
Birds, IX, No. 9, February 1, 1916, pp. 222-229.) 

Abstract Proc. Linnaean Soc. N. Y., Nos. 26-27, 1913-1915, November 
23, 1915. 

Abstract Proc. Zool. Soc. London, No. 150, November 23, 1915. 

American Museum Journal, The, XV, No. 8, XVI, No. 1, December, 
1915 and January, 1916. 

Austral Avian Record, The, III, No. 2, November 19, 1915. 

Avicultural Magazine, (3) VII, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, December, 1915 to 
February, 1916. 

Bird-Lore, XVIII, No. 1, January—February, 1916. 

Blue-Bird, VIII, Nos. 1 and 2, December, 1915 and January, 1916. 

British Birds, 1X, Nos. 8 and 9, January and February, 1916. 

Bulletin British Ornith. Club, Nos. CCX, CCXI, and CCXII, December 
3 and 29, 1915, and February 3, 1916. 

Bulletin of the Charleston Museum, XI, No. 8, December, 1915, and 
XII, Nos. 1 and 2, January and February, 1916. 

Condor, The, XVIII, No. 1, January-February, 1916. 

Emu, The, XV, Part 3, January, 1916. 

Fins, Feathers and Fur, Bull. Minn. Game and Fish Com., No. 4, 
December, 1915. 

Forest and Stream, LX X XVI, Nos. 1 to 3, January to March, 1916. 

Ibis, The (10) IV, No. 1, January, 1916; and Jubilee Supplement, No. 2, 
December, 1915, Report on the Birds collected by the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union Expedition and the Wollaston Expedition in Dutch New 
Guinea. By W. R. Ogilvie Grant, pp i-xx + 1-329, pl. 1-8, maps, A-B. 

Messager Ornithologique, VI, No. 4. 

New Jersey Audubon Bulletin, No. 12, March 1, 1916, and Fifth Annual 
Report N. J. Audubon Society, October 5, 1915. 

OGlogist, The, XXXII, No. 12, December, 1915, XX XIII, Nos. 1 and 2, 
January and February, 1916. 

Ornithologische Monatschrift, 39, Nos. 8 to 11, 40, No. 1, August to 
November, 1915, and January, 1916. 

Ottawa Naturalist, The, XXIX, Nos. 8 to 10, November, 1915 to 
January, 1916. 
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Philippine Journal of Science, X, No. 4, July, 1915. 

Proceedings and Transactions Nova Scotia Inst. of Sci., XIII, Parts 
3 and 4, XIV, Part 1. 

Proceedings Academy of Natural Science of Phila. - 

Records of the Australian Museum, X, No. 11, November 5, 1915. 
Annual Report for 1915. 

Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie, VII, Nos. 79, 80, 81, 82, November, 
1915 to February, 1916. 

Science, N. 8., XLII, Nos. 1095-1096, XLIII, 1097-1107. 

Scottish Naturalist, The, Nos. 48, 49 and 50, December, 1915 to Febru- 
ary, 1916. 

South Australian Ornithologist, The, II, Part 5, January, 1916. 

Wilson Bulletin, The, XXVII, No. 4, December, 1915. 

Zoologist, The, XIX, No. 228, December, 1915, XX, Nos. 229 and 230, 
January and February, 1916. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Membership in the A. O. U. 


Epitor or ‘THE Auk,’ 
Dear Sir:— 

As I fail to find in the corrected copy of the A. O. U. by-laws, sent me by 
Mr. Sage, any changes whereby the working ornithologists in the Associate 
Class are benefited, I have this day sent in my resignation as an ‘ Associate’ 
inthe A.O. U. This step also was necessary, by the refusal by ‘The Auk,’ 
of further articles dealing with “proposed changes,’’ previous to the last 
A. O. U. meeting in San Francisco. In my open letter on the subject, 
I asked for a free discussion in ‘The Auk.’ This was denied me, as well 
as others who cared to take part in it. It is evident, that the Fellows, who 
like I, desired a changed by-laws, to meet changed conditions, were absent, 
or were over ruled at the last meeting. By leaving the A. O. U. I am not 
giving up any work so dear to me, and my friends will still find my collec- 
tion of birds, mammals and eggs, as well as my home, open at all time to 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
Harotp H. Batrey. 


Newport News, Va. Sunday, the 19th of December, 1915. 


[As Mr. Bailey’s statement regarding his discussion in ‘The Auk’ may 
be misleading, the editor desires to state that the only communication 
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which was refused publication was one from Mr. Bailey discussing the 
fitness of certain gentlemen for the various classes of membership. As 
Mr. Bailey declined to omit this personal matter his letter was returned.]| 


Graphic Representation of Bird Song. 


{At Mr. Moore’s special request ‘The Auk’ publishes his letter, below. 
With his permission a copy was sent to Mr. Saunders whose rejoinder 
follows. These contributions will close this discussion.— Ed.] 


Epitor or ‘THE AUK,’ 
Dear Sir:— 

In the January issue of ‘The Auk’ Mr. Saunders complains that ‘many 
of the faults’”’ I found with his system ‘‘are the result of misunderstanding.” 
If I misunderstood him, I regret it. My purpose was to point out kindly 
to one who is just beginning to record bird-songs scientifically, the limita- 
tions of his methods, so plain to those who have devoted years to the same 
study. I assumed that when he elected to employ technical terms, he 
would wish to use them with the ‘‘scientific’’ precision musicians employ. 
Now that he admits attaching to them the various and often contradictory 
meanings found in large family dictionaries, the reason for our misunder- 
standing is apparent. I am no longer astounded by his careless use of 
such technical terms as, “‘duration,” “‘time”’ and ‘‘rhythm,”’ and his most 
serious confusion of the “triil’’ with the ‘‘repeated note.’’ When he has 
“recorded enough songs’’ even of the few species he has worked on, he 
will have to revise his wild assumption that the ‘shake must be rare in 
bird music.’’ The shake or trill is not rare! Indeed, it is employed by the 
very birds whose songs he records! It is not uncommon in songs of Field 
Sparrow, Song Sparrow and Purple Finch, and in a form of wide range is 
characteristic of the Vesper Sparrow.'' If Mr. Saunders really cares to be 
as ‘scientific’? as musicians, he will find this factor decidedly ‘worth 
bothering”’ his “head about!” 

Mr. Saunders casts many aspersions at the methods of musicians. 
Among others, he charges them with artificially changing bird songs “in 
both pitch and time to fit the method.’’ It is possible he did this when he 
used the musical method, but I know of none who have. Our field methods 
are just as scientifically accurate as his, for some of us discovered the stop- 
watch long ago and use both it and the more valuable metronome. Person- 
ally I do not “‘decide on some key the bird is supposed to sing!’’ I do not 
record the key in the field at all and if none exists, leave the song as it is. 
As to pitch, I record every note that is off the pitch with its approximate 
variation, which is all that Mr. Saunders does. As to time_I use for a unit 


1See Schuyler Matthews’ “ Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music, pp. 106-122- 
123-87. 
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the 1/64 note, which is often a smaller unit than Mr. Saunder’s 1/10. 
It is just exactly as accurate to measure a song by 1/64 notes as by 1/10s, 
even if the song is not rhythmical. If it is rhythmical (which is true of 
95 songs out of 100) the use of the musical unit permits a clear indication 
of the rhythm, which is vitally important! Mr. Saunder’s records do not 
indicate the rhythm clearly, for in six of his songs, whose authors invariably 
sing rhythmically, the rhythm is absolutely obscured by his failure to mark 
the accented notes. In his Robin’s record it is possible to show it existed, 
only because the pauses happen to be all of the same length and come at 
regular intervals. 

I agree with Mr. Saunders it is ‘‘absolutely ludicrous”’ to play bird-songs 
on the piano and expect them to sound like the bird. I regret that the old 
system is so “intricate’’ and ‘‘unintelligible’”’ to him, but hundreds of 
thousands of people do understand it and thousands of children from six to 
fourteen years of age readily grasp it. The vital difference between the 
two systems is this: The new method is most efficient for exploitation of 
such obvious things as the ‘duration of the songs”; the old system is most 
efficient for recording the really important factors,— the harmonical rela- 
tions of the song and its rhythmical beat, which latter for most songs is 
the “specific character.”’ 

THomas Moore. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Epiror oF ‘THE AUK,’ 
Dear Sir:— 


Replying to Mr. Moore’s latest remarks concerning methods of recording 
bird songs, it might not be irrelevant tothe subject to say that musicians 
are as a rule artists and not scientists. The science necessary for the 
student of bird songs consists almost entirely of the physics of sound, not 
the use of technical musical terms. The student of bird songs is working 
primarily for the ornithologist, not the musician. So why use an obscure, 
musical definition of a trill or cast slurs at the “large family dictionary” 
when the small pocket dictionary is, as far as my examination of it goes, 
equally to blame? 

It would throw much light on the subject, and remove some serious 
objections to the old method, if Mr. Moore would explain how he is able to 
record certain bird songs on the musical scale without artificially changing 
them to fit the method. How, for instance would he write a note pitched 
half way between A and A flat? How can he record in 1/64 notes and 
multiples of it, notes whose relative durations are incommensurable? 

The old system is not unintelligible to me. I began its study myself 
when somewhere between six and fourteen years of age, and have consider- 
able use for it at the present time. But I still believe that it is too intricate 
and mechanical to be of the highest utility in recording bird songs. That 
my original records did not show accent, which is simply a variation in 
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intensity of notes, does not weaken the graphic system in any way, for I 
have mentioned more than once how variations in intensity may be repre- 
sented by this method, and have recorded this factor in the field in many of 
my more recent records. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ If either method proves to 
be unworthy in the light of the other, it will sooner or later be discarded, 
regardless of either Mr. Moore’s or my opinions on the subject at the 
present time. I only ask that the future student of bird songs give both 
methods a fair and unprejudiced trial in the field, and then use that method 
which he truly finds to be most accurate, comprehensive, scientific and 
simple. 

ARETAS A. SAUNDERS. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Mar. 9, 1916. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tse American Ornithologists’ Union has sustained one of the greatest 
losses in its history in the death of Daniel Giraud Elliot on December 22, 
1915. Dr. Elliot was one of the founders of the Union and its second presi- 
dent while his deep interest in the society and its welfare was maintained 
until the time of his death. His name and his scientific publications are 
familiar wherever ornithology and mammalogy are studied, but those who 
were privileged to know him personally will appreciate far more the loss 
that we have sustained. Possessed of a striking personality, dignity and 
kindliness of manner Dr. Elliot left a lasting impression upon all with whom 
he came in contact, and inspired with love and respect those with whom he 
was familiarly associated. 

In accordance with custom the president of the Union has appointed 
one of the Fellows to prepare a biographical notice to be read at the Meeting 
in November and published in the January number of ‘The Auk.’ Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman has been his choice and has accepted the appointment. 
It will therefore be only necessary in this connection to mention briefly 
some of the principal events in Dr. Elliot’s life. 

Daniel Giraud Elliot was born in New York City, March 7, 1835. In 
early life he travelled for some years in southern Europe, the West Indies 
and Brazil. Returning to New York he pursued the study of ornithology 
which seems to have always been his chief interest. Much of his time was 
spent at the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, which was then, 
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through the influence of John Cassin, Dr. T. B. Wilson and others the 
center of ornithological activity in America. 

In 1864 he began the publication of his ‘Monograph of the Tetraonidz,’ 
the first of a series of sumptuous folio works with hand colored plates. 
There followed monographs of the Pittidw and Phasianidsz and a volume 
on new or unfigured North American Birds. 

In 1869 Dr. Elliot went to England and remained abroad almost continu- 
ously until 1883. In these years he became closely associated with the 
British ornithologists and this period of his life is pictured in his biography 
of Dr. Sclater (Auk, 1914, pp. 1-12). His publications during this period 
comprise monographs of the Paradiseide, Bucerotide, and the Felidx, the 
last marking the beginning of his study of the mammals. Numerous other 
papers were published in ‘The Ibis’ and the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological 
Society of London,’ etc., and on his return to America, he contributed a 
number of chapters to the ‘Standard Natural History.’ 

Dr. Elliot was the scientific advisor of the trustees during the early days 
of the American Museum of Natural History and was instrumental in 
securing for them many of the first collections obtained by this institution, 
while his own collections and library passed into its possession through 
gift and purchase. 

In 1894, Dr. Elliot accepted the curatorship of zoélogy in the Field 
Museum,.at Chicago, and at once began the accumulation of a vast collec- 
tion of mammals while a series of comprehensive volumes from his pen 
on the mammals of North and Middle America were published in rapid 
succession. While at the Field Museum Dr. Elliot made a notable expe- 
dition to Somaliland, Africa, and later to the Olympic Mountains of 
Washington, securing valuable collections. 

Returning to New York in 1906 he established himself at the American 
Museum and began his ‘Review of the Primates’ an undertaking upon 
which he was engaged for six years and which necessitated his visiting 
all of the principal museums of America, Europe and Asia. 

Dr. Elliot was an artist of ability and the plates of his earlier monographs 
were from his own paintings. In addition to his numerous scientific 
publications he prepared, in 1895-1898, three volumes of a more popular 
type on the game birds of North America which were well received by 
sportsmen and others interested in these groups. 

Dr. Elliot was a member of a number of scientific Societies, both at home 
and abroad. In 1906 Columbia University conferred upon him the degree 
of Sc. D. and 1915 he was made a trustee of the American Museum in which 
institution much of his interest had been centered. During his long life 
he was the recipient of many other honors in recognition of his splendid 
publications and his distinguished contributions to the advancement of 
systematic zoélogry. 
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Henry Eeves Dresser! an Honorary Fellow of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, died at Cannes, France, on November 28, 1915, where he 
had gone in the hope of recovering his health. Mr. Dresser’s name has 
been closely associated with bird study in England for over half a century 
and he was one of the last of a generation of systematic ornithologists to 
whom the science is largely indebted for its present advanced position. 

Mr. Dresser was for years a member of the Linnzan Society and the 
Zoological Society of London and joined the British Ornithologists’ Union 
in 1865, serving as secretary from 1882 to 1888. His most notable work 
was the monumental ‘ Birds of Europe’ in nine quarto volumes with colored 
plates, with which his name will ever be associated. This appeared from 
1871 to 1881 with a supplementary volume in 1895-6. He later published 
an octavo ‘Manual of Palearctic Birds,’ which was an invaluable reference 
volume to many who were unable to obtain the larger and far more expen- 
sive work. Mr.. Dresser was also the author of an illustrated work on 
the eggs of European birds and monographs of the Rollers and Bee-eaters, 
besides many shorter articles. 

He accumulated a large collection of birds and eggs and an extensive 
library, all of which have come into the possession of the Manchester 
Museum. 

In spite of the extent of Mr. Dresser’s ornithological activities and the 
magnitude of his achievements, his time was not devoted exclusively to 
his favorite study. For many years ornithological investigations were 
incidental to a busy business career, though for many years before its pub- 
lication was begun he had definitely planned his ‘ Birds of Europe’ so that 
his observations were made with that object in view. 

He was born in London, May 9, 1838, and was educated in England, 
Germany and Sweden. In 1856 he entered the office of a lumber firm in 
Finland, this being his father’s business, and for eight years was engaged 
in lumber industry in various parts of Europe and in New Brunswick. 
In 1863 he took a cargo to Texas consigned to the Confederate government 
and during some months’ residence near San Antonio was intimately associ- 
ated in ornithological investigation with Dr. A. L.. Heermann then residing 
there. From 1864 to 1871 he was engaged in the iron trade in London 
travelling extensively meanwhile in many parts of northern Europe, 
Turkey and the Balkan States. His wide experiences and his familiarity 
with a number of languages gave him a fund of knowledge which was always 
placed cheerfully at the service of his friends and correspondents and several 
of his translations have made available to English speaking ornithologists 
important papers in Russian, Swedish, etc. 

Mr. Dresser was noted for his cheerfulness and sweetness of temper, 
qualities which even those who knew him as did the writer, only as a corre- 
spondent, can readily appreciate.— W. S. 


1 For most of the facts contained in this notice, acknowledgment is made to an obituary 
by Mr. J. E. Harting in ‘ The Field’ for Dec. 11, 1915. 
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CHARLESWORTH Levey, son of William Marshall and Anne 
Maud Charlesworth Levey, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, November 13, 1887, and died 
July 5, 1914, at his summer home on the east shore of Alton Bay, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. He was deeply interested in bird pro- 
tection and conservation, and was a skilled photographer, some of his 
pictures appearing in Forbush’s ‘Game Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Birds.’ 
His annotated lists of the birds of South Carolina, and of Alton Bay, New 
Hampshire, were published in Maynard’s ‘Records of Walks and Talks 
with Nature.’ — J. H.S. 


Lestie Lakes, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, died February 7, 1916. He was born April 25, 1849, in Hamburg 
township, Erie Co., N. Y. He was principal of several schools, and from 
1888 to 1891 was district School Commissioner. In the latter year he en- 
gaged in business in Hamburg, where he always took a prominent part in 
public affairs. Mr. Lake was one of the oldest and best known amateur 
ornithologists in this section and was also much interested in botany and 
archeology.— T. L. B. 


SINCE systematic ornithology is not much over a century and a half old we 
have only recently begun to consider what was going on one hundred years 
ago. This sort of retrospect is well worth while as it brings more clearly 
to our attention the relative position of various important works which we 
are accustomed to quote independently, without much regard to their 
relationship to other publications. A series of notes gathered by Dr. 
Charles W. Richmond in his researches amongst the ornithological litera- 
ture of the past, and kindly placed at the disposal of ‘The Auk,’ throw some 
interesting light on the progress of ornithology in 1816 —a really notable 
year in the history of our science. 

The work which stands out as the great work of the year is of course 
Vieillot’s ‘ Analyse,’ an unpretentious brochure of 128 pages in which a 
classification of birds is set forth including some 138 new genera. It is 
announced as among the new books for the week of April 20, 1816 (Bibl. 
de la France of that date) though curiously enough Vieillot maintained 
that it was published in December (Ferussac’s Bull. xv, Sept. 1828, p. 143). 

Several authors tried to discredit Vieillot’s important work by claiming 
that he had had access to the Paris Museum’s galleries and had adopted 
various manuscript names which Cuvier had placed on the specimens 
and which were about to be published in his ‘Régne Animal,’ which ap- 
peared in December, 1916. (cf. Mathews Nov. Zool. XVIII, p. 18). A 
‘eritique’ on the ‘ Analyse’ was published by Temminck in Amsterdam in 
1817. Asa matter of fact Vieillot had the ‘Analyse’ in mind and at least 
partly prepared long before 1816 (ef. his Ois. Chant. p. 74). In 1813 he 
submitted the manuscript to the Turin Academy and in 1814 to the Lin- 
ngan Society of London neither of which accepted it. (Analyse, p. 20, 
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note). In London Stephens had access to it and adopted several of Vieil- 
lot’s names publishing them in his continuation of Shaw’s ‘General Zool- 
ogy’ (Vol. LX, pts. 1 & 2) which probably appeared in the first half of 1816, 
as it is noticed in the ‘British Review’ for August, 1816, as one of the new 
books from the period April 10 to July 10, of that year. ‘This presents a 
nice question of priority but it would appear as if Vieillot deserved the 
benefit of the doubt! 

Vieillot’s ability as a systematic ornithologist seems not to have been 
appreciated by his contemporaries and he was apparently treated very 
unfairly. Correspondence between ornithologists of his time would no 
doubt reveal some very interesting side lights upon this matter! 

Vieillot’s Analyse was the expression of a more or less widespread desire 
for more generic groups than were provided in the systems of Linnzeus and 
Brisson. Additional genera had of course been proposed since their time 
but they were scattered here and there and most of them were for new 
species rather than for segregates of the old genera. 

Bonnaterre in his volume of the ‘Encyclopedie Méthodique’ (1790); 
Lacépéde in his ‘Tableau’ (1799) and Daudin in his ‘Traité Elémentaire’ 
(1800) made attempts in this direction, but the first and last of these works 
were never completed while the second was never followed by a fuller treat- 
ment such as the author evidently intended; so that the field lay open for 
Vieillot and he took advantage of it, though the conservatives evidently 
did what they could to discourage him, and not until years after his death 
was his work appreciated at its full value. Curiously enough the eccentric 
Rafinesque came near depriving him of his glory as he likewise produced 
an ‘Analyse’ in 1815 in which a number of substitute names are suggested 
for existing genera and 138 new names are proposed! These latter however, 
are unaccompanied by diagnoses or specific examples so that they fall as 
nomina nuda and it is impossible to tell for what birds they were intended. 

Another publication of 1816 is a curious ‘Systematic Catalogue of In- 
digenous Mammals and Birds in the British Museum’ by W. E. Leach 
printed on one side of the leaves in the form of labels. The several new 
names that occur here have been pretty generally rejected today as nomina 
nuda but the book is in any case an interesting curiosity and a great rarity. 
Both it and Vieillot’s ‘ Analyse’ were reprinted by the Willoughby Society. 
The introduction to the Leach reprint, by the way, fails to mention among 
the known copies of the original one in the library of the Philadelphia 


Academy. 


On January 22, Mr. C. William Beebe of the New York Zodélogical Society 
sailed for Demarara to establish a tropical zoédlogical station for the study 
of the evolution of birds and the life histories of important South American 
species. Incidentally large numbers of living vertebrates will be secured 
and shipped to New York for exhibition in the Zodlogical Park. Mr. 
Beebe is accompanied by Messrs. G. Inness Hartley, Paul G. Howes and 
Donald Carter. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club held 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, January 6, 1916, 
Henry W. Fowler was elected president for the ensuing year; George H. 
Stuart 3rd, Vice President; J. Fletcher Street, Secretary and Dr. Samuel C. 
Palmer, Treasurer. Communications were made during the past year by 
Dr. Wm. E. Hughes, on ‘Bird-life in Italy’; Samuel N. Rhoads, ‘A Trip 
to Guatemala’; David E. Harrower, ‘ Birds Observed in Costa Rica’; Dr. 
Witmer Stone, ‘Our Western Birds and their Haunts’ and J. Fletcher Street, 
‘Rare Birds of the Pocono Mt.’ 


Mr. W. Leon Dawson of Santa Barbara, Cal., has made over his valuable 
collection of birds’ eggs and nests to a board of trustees who are incorporat- 
ing an institution to be known as the Museum of Comparative Odlogy, in 
which it is hoped to accumulate a representative collection of the nests and 
eggs of the birds of the world. Mr. Dawson is to have responsible control 
of the collection during his life in order to insure its proper care during the 
early years of the enterprise. At the expiration of three years during 
which he will be engaged in field work in connection with the forthcoming 
‘Birds of California,’ a campaign will be inaugurated for an endowment and 
a group of buildings suitable for housing the collection. A number of 
prominent odlogists and ornithologists have been invited to form a Board 
of Visitors to coéperate with the museum management. 


‘ BLur-Birp,’ formerly edited by Dr. Eugene Swope, has now passed into 
the hands of Elizabeth C. T. Miller of Cleveland, Ohio, who as owner and 
editor is conducting it asa monthly. Volume VIII began with the Decem- 
ber number and presents a very creditable appearance. 


THE next stated meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union will be 
held at the Academy of Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia, November 14-16, 
with a business session on the 13th. It has been the general consensus 
of opinion that a return to the former time of meeting, the second Tuesday 
of November is desirable as it is convenient to the largest number of 
members. In accordance with the recent amendments to the By-Laws, 
proposed for the purpose of broadening the organization of the Union, the 
class of Members will this year, for the first time, take part in the business 
sessions and participate in the election of Members, Associates and Officers. 
This innovation will doubtless bring together a much larger number of 
Members and Fellows than usual. Furthermore owing to the fact that 
last year’s meeting was held in San Francisco, where most of the eastern 
members were unable to attend, there will be an unusually full attendance 
of all classes from the east at the Philadelphia meeting, while not a few 
from ‘the coast’ stimulated by last year’s meeting have signified their 
intention of being present. All in all this meeting promises to be one of 
the largest that the Union has held and it is none too soon for members to 
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make their plans for attending. We earnestly urge those who have not 
before attended to do so this year as the social intercourse made possible 
by these gatherings is of inestimable benefit both to the individual and the 
society, in promoting ornithological interest. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 1916. 


Expiration of Term. 


Fisoer, ALBERT K., November, 1916. 
Hensaaw, Henry W. } 1916. 
Stone, WITMER...... 

Saam, JOHN H., 1916. 
DwIGuHtT, JONATHAN, Treasurer... 1916. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ex-Presidents. 


EpiroriaL Starr or ‘THE AUK.’ 


CoMMITTEES. 
Committee on Publications. 
FisHer, ALBERT K. Stone, WITMER. 


Saag, Joun H., Secretary. Dwicut, JONATHAN. 


Committee of Arrangements for the Meeting of 1916. 


Fisoer, ALBert K., Chairman. STONE, WITMER. 
H., Secretary. Batty, WILLIAM L. 
Morris, GEORGE SPENCER. 
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x Fellows 


FELLOWS, MEMBERS, AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 
APRIL, 1916. 


FELLOWS. 

Date of 
Election. 
ALLEN, Dr. J. A., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City........ Founder 
Banos, OurrRAM, Museum Comp. Zoélogy, Cambridge, Mass... (1884)1901 
Barrows, Prof. W. B., Box 1047, East Lansing, Mich............... 1883 
BATCHELDER, CHARLES F., 7 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass... .. Founder 
BEAL, F. E. L., Biological Survey, Washington, D.C........... (1887)1901 
C. New York Zodl. Park, New York City. . (1897)1912 
Brent, ARTHUR CLEVELAND, Taunton, Mass................ (1889) 1909 
BICKNELL, EUGENE P., Box 1698, New York City.............. Founder 
Bisuop, Dr. Louts B., 356 Orange St., New Haven, Conn...... (1885 )1901 
*BrREewsTER, WILLIAM, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass........ Founder 
Brown, NATHAN CLirrorpD, 218 Middle St., Portland, Me....... Founder 
CHADBOURNE, Dr. ARTHUR P., North Scituate, Mass.......... (1883) 1889 

CuapMan, Dr. Frank M., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City 
(1885) 1888 
Cooke, Prof. WELLS W., 1450 Fairmount St., Washington, D.C...... 1884 
*Cory, CHARLES B., Field Museum Nat. Hist., Chicago, Ill....... Founder 
Drange, Ru ruven, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, 1883 
DotcHerR, WILLIAM, 939 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J.........(1883)1886 
Dwiaut, Dr. JoNATHAN, 134 W. 71st St., New York City..... (1883) 1886 


Fisuer, Dr. AtBertT K., Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.... Founder 
Fisuer, Prof. WauTer Kenrick, 1525 Waverley St., Palo Alto, Ca’. 


(1899) 1905 
ForsusuH, Epwarp H., 136 State House, Boston, Mass....... (1887)1912 
Furertes, Lours A., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y......... (1891)1912 
GRINNELL, Dr. GrorcGeE Birp, 238 E. 15th St., New York City........ 1883 
GRINNELL, JosEPH, Mus. Vert. Zoél., Univ. Cal., Berkeley, Cal.(1894)1901 
Hensuaw, Henry W., The Ontario, Washington, D.C.............. 1883 
Jones, Lynps, Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio........... (1888) 1905 


1 Members of the Union, and subscribers to ‘The Auk’ are requested to promptly 
notify Dr. Jonarnan Dwiaeut, Treasurer, 134 W. 71st St., New York City, of 
any change of address. 

2 Dates in parentheses indicate dates of joining the Union. 

* Life Fellow. 
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Honorary Fellows. xi 


Loomis, Leverett M., Cal. Acad. Sci., San Francisco, Cal... . . (1883)1892 
Lucas, Dr. Freperic A., Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y. City... (1888)1892 
MAILLIARD, JOSEPH, 1815 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Cal... ..(1895)1914 
Lex, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.. .(1903)1914 
McGrecor, Ricuarp C., Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I... . . (1889)1907 
Mearns, Dr. Epaar A., U. 8. A., U. 8. National Museum, Washing- 
Merriam, Dr. C. Hart, 1919 i6th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Founder 
Minter, WALDRON DeWiIrtT, 309 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J..(1896)1914 
NEHRLING, H., Palm Cottage Experiment Gardens, Gotha, Fla....... 1883 
Nexson, E. W., Biological Survey, Washington, D.C............... 1883 
OBERHOLSER, Harry C., Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. (1888)1902 
Oscoop, WILFRED H., Field Museum Nat. Hist., Chicago, IIl.. (1893)1905 
Pater, Dr. T.S., 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington, D. C.. (1888)1901 
Patmer, WILLIAM, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. (1888) 1898 
Ricumonp, Dr. Cuartes W., U.S. National Museum, Washington, 
Rineway, Prof. Ropert, U. 8. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C....Founder 
Roserts, Dr. THomasS., 2303 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn... . .1883 
SaunpErs, WILLIAM E., 240 Central Ave., London, Ontario.......... 1883 
SHuFELpT, Dr. Ropert W., 3356 18th St., N. W., Washington,D.C.Founder 
Stone, Dr. Witmer, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa... . (1885)1892 
WipMAnN, Orro, 5105 Von Versen Ave., St. Louis, Mo............... 1884 


RETIRED FELLOWS. 


BELpING, Lyman, Stockton, (1883)1911 
LAWRENCE, NEWBOLD T., Lawrence, N. (1883) 1913 
SteyneGceER, Dr. Leonnarp, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington,D.C.(1883)1911 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Dvusois, Dr. ALPHONSE, Museum Natural History, Brussels. . . (1884)1911 
Finscu, Prof. Dr. Orro, Leonhardplatz 5, Braunschweig, Germany. . . . 1883 


GopMaAN, FREDERICK DuCang, 45 Pont St., London, S. W........... 1883 
Hartert, Ernst, Zodlogical Museum, Tring, England........ (1891)1902 
Harvie-Brown, Joun A., Dunipace, Larbert, Scotland....... (1883) 1902 
Hetimayr, Dr. Cart E., Neuhauserstrasse 51.11, Munich, Germany 
(1903)1911 


* Life Fellow. 
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xii Corresponding Fellows. 


InertnG, Dr. HERMANN von, Museu Paulista, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (1902)1911 
Pycrart, WILLIAM PLANE, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Cromwell 


(1902)1911 
ReicHENow, Dr. Anton, Kénigl. Mus. fiir Naturkunde, Invaliden- 
Hon. LioneL WATER, Zoological Museum, Tring, Eng- 
Satvapori, Count Tommaso, Royal Zoél. Museum, Turin, Italy..... 1883 
Scuatow, Prof. Herman, Hohenzollerndamm 50, Berlin-Griinewald, 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS. 


AuFraro, ANASTASIO, San José, Costa Rica................00ccceee 1888 
ALPHERAKY, Serius N., Imperial Acad. Sci., Petrograd, Russia. .. .1913 
ARRIGONI DEGLI Opp1, Count Errore, University of Padua, Padua, 
BonuoTE, JOHN Lewis, Gade Spring Lodge, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
Bureau, Dr. Louis, Ecole de Médicine, Nantes, France............ 1884 
ButeR, Lieut.-Col. E. A., Winsford Hall, Stokesby, Great Yarmouth, 
Bitrixorer, Dr. JoHANNEs, Zoélogical Garden, Rotterdam, Holland . 1886 
BuTURLIN, Seraius A., Wesenberg, Esthonia, Russia............... 1907 


CampPBELL, ARcHIBALD James, Custom House, Melbourne, Australia . 1902 
Carriker, M. A., Jr., Apartado 51, Santa Marta, Colombia. . . (1907)1912 


CHAMBERLAIN, MontaGueE, Cambridge, Mass............ (Founder) 1901 
Cuuss, CHARLES, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Cromwell Road, Lon- 
CLARKE, WILLIAM Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh... ... 1889 
DatGLeisH, JoHn J., Brankston Grange, Bogside Station, Alloa, 
Doe, Sanrorp B., Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands................... 1883 
Ecut, ADoOLPH BACHOFEN Von, Nussdorf, near Vienna.............. 1883 
Evans, ArTHuR HumBie, 9 Harvey Road, Cambridge, England..... 1899 
FEILDEN, Col. Henry Wemyss, Burwash, England................ 1884 
FERRARI-PEREZ, Prof. FERNANDO, Tacubaya, D. F., Mexico........ 1885 


Freke, Percy Evans, Southpoint, Limes Road, Folkstone, England . 1883 

FursrRiInGerR, Prof. Max, University o! Heidelberg, Heidelberg, 

Gapvow, Dr. Hans, University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge, 


Corresponding Fellows. xiii 


GirTANNER, Dr. A., St. Galle, 1884 
Gopwin-AusTEN, Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversuam, Nore, Hascombe, 
Goetp1, Prof. Dr. Emit A., Zieglerstrasse 36, Bern, Switzerland...... 1903 
GRANDIDIER, ALFRED, 6 Rond-Point des Champs Elysées, Paris... . . . 1883 
GurRnNeEY, JoHN Henry, Keswick Hall, Norwich, England........... 1883 
HartinG, JAMES EpmMunp, Edgewood, Weybridge, Surrey, England. .1883 
Hennicke, Dr. Cart R., Gera, Reuss, Germany................... 1907 
Hupson, WiLLt1AmM Henry, Tower House, St. Luke’s Road, West- 
Kriiper, Dr. J., University Museum, Athens, Greece. . . . 1884 
Leaee, Col. Wriu1aM V., Cullenswood House, St. Mary’s, Tasmania. . 1891 
Le Sovitr, Duprey, Zoédlogical Gardens, Melbourne, Australia...... 1911 
MacFartaneE, Roperick, Winnipeg, Manitoba................... 1886 


Maparisz, Dr. Jutius von, National Museum, Budapest, Hungary . 1884 
Matuews, Grecory M., Langley Mount, Watford, Herts, England. .1911 
Menzpier, Prof. Dr. Micuarn, Imperial Society of Naturalists, 


Miuais, JoHN GuILLE, Compton’s Brow, Horsham, England...... 1911 
NicHOLson, FRANcis, The Knoll, Windermere, Westmoreland, Eng- 


Nortu, Aurrep J., Australian Museum, Sydney, New South Wales. . 1902 
Oaitvie-GRANT, Rosert, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), 


Ramsey, E. P., Sydney, New South Wales....................000- 1884 
Frepmric, Nagasaki, Japan: 1888 
SciaTeR, WILLIAM LuTLEY, 10 Sloane Court, Chelsea, London, 8. W. .1906 
SNETHLAGE, Dr. Museu Goeldi, Pard, Brazil.............. 1915 
Susuxin, Dr. University, Kharkov, Russia................ 1903 
THEEL, Dr. Hsatmar, University of Upsala, Upsala, Sweden........ 1884 
Tscuusi SCHMIDHOFFEN, Victor, Rirrer von, Villa Tannenhof, 

Van Oort, Epwarp DanreL, Museum Nat. Hist., Leyden, Holland. .1913 
Waternousse, F. H., 3 Hanover Square, London, W............... 1889 
Wines, Dr. Heruvur, Univ. Zoélogical Museum, Copenhager, Den- 

Worcester, Prof. Dean C., Manila, 1903 


ZELEDON, Don José C., San José, Costa Rica...............2.-.05- 1884 
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xiv Members. 


MEMBERS. 
ALLEN, ArtuuR A., McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(1909) 1914 
ALLEN, Francis H., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass............... (1888)1901 
ALLEN, Dr. Giover M., 234 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass...... (1896) 1904 
ANDERSON, Dr. Rupoups M.., 901 Virginia St., Sioux City, Ia... (1907)1914 
AtrwaTer, H. P., 2120 Genesee St., Houston, Texas......... (1891)1901 
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JENNINGS, Ricnarp D., 129 Harrison St., East Orange, N.J.......... 1913 
JEWETT, STANLEY G., 582 Bidwell Ave., Portland, Oregon............ 1906 
Jouns, Erwin Wa., 19 West Market St., lowa City, lowa........... 1910 
JoHNSON, Cuas. 714 16 Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn........... 1912 


Jounson, Mrs. Grace City Library Asso., Springfield, Mass. . 1908 
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JouHnson, Jutius M., 77 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 1913 
Jounson, WILBUR WALLACE, 144 Harrison St., East Orange, N. J... ..1914 
Jump, Mrs. Epwin R., 97 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass............ 1910 
Justice, HENRY, 2023 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa................... 1913 
Keays, JAMES Epwarp, 328 St. George St., London, Ontario........ 1899 
Ke so, Dr. Joun E. H., Braeside, Edgewood, Lower Arrow Lake, B. C.1915 
Kent, Duane E., 47 West St., Rutland, Vt...................0.08. 1913 
FRANCIS, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C.............. 1904 
mens) Prot: Cass. R., Mts Vertion: veces 1904 
*Kyopmur, T., Milton, 1906 
Kian, WILFRED L., 755 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y............ 1913 
Jr., 4304 Colfax Ave.,S., Minneapolis, Minn... . . 1906 
Kirkuam, Mrs. JAMES W., 275 Maple St., Springfield, Mass.......... 1904 
*KIRKHAM, STANTON D., 152 Howell St., Canandaigua, N. Y......... 1910 
Kirrrepce, Jospren, Jr., U.S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont........ 1910 
KLosEeMAN, Miss Jesstr E., 9 Schodl St., Dedham, Mass.............1909 
KNAEBEL, ERNEST, 3707 Morrison St., Chevy Chase, D.C........... 1906 
Knapp, Mrs. Henry A., 301 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa............. 1907 
FerpINAND W1111AM, 40 E. 42d St., New York City...... 1890 
Kretzman, Prof. P. E., 1230 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul, Minn....... 1913 
Kuser, Mrs. ANTHony R., Bernardsville, N. 1910 
Kusrr, Jonn Drypen, Bernardsville, 1910 
La Dow, STantey V., 610 W. 116th St., New York City............ 1913 
Lacey, Howarp R.F.D. No. 1, Kerrville, Texas.......... 1899 
Lams, Cuas. R., 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass..................... 1912 
LANG, Hersert, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City............ 1907 
Latimer, Miss CaRo.ine P., 19 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1898 
LAURENT, Puiip, 31 E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa... 1902 
Law, J. EvGene, 1834 El Cerrito Place, Hollywood, Cal............. 1907 
LENGERKE, JusTUS VON, 200 5th Ave., New York, N. Y............ 1907 
Lewis, Harrison F., R. R. 2 Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.............. 1912 
Lewis, Mrs. HerMAN E., 120 Grove St., Haverhill, Mass............ 1912 
Licon, Chloride, New 1912 
LINCOLN, FREDERICK CHARLES, Colo. Mus. Nat. Hist., Denver, Colo. .1910 
Linas, Geo. H., Richmond Hill, Cheadle, Cheshire, Eng............ 1913 
Lurame 2d, Sierra Madre, Cal... 1913 
LONGsTREET, RuseErtT J., Stetson University, DeLand, Fla........... 1913, 
Luce, Mrs. Frances P., Vineyard Haven, Mass.................... 1912 
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XXIV Associales. 

Lunp, Ewarp G., 527 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.................... 1915 
Mactay, Mark W., Jr., 830 Park Ave., New York City............ 1905 
Mappock, Miss EMELINE, 6386 Drexel Road, Overbrook, Pa......... 1897 
Mapison, Haroup L., Park Museum, Providence, R.1.............. 1912 
Mauer, J. E., 351 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N.J............ 1902 
Main, Frank H., 227 N. 18 St., Philadelphia, Pa................... 1913 
MalrTLaNp, Ropert L., 141 Broadway, New York City............ 1889 
Mann, P., Williamstown, Mags... 1912 
Ricuarp M., Woodstock, Vt...... 1907 
Marks, Epwarp Sipney, 655 Kearney Ave., Arlington, N. J......... 1915 
Marrs, Mrs. KinGsMILL, 9 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass...... 1903 
MARSHALL, Eta M. O., New Salem, 1912 
Martin, Miss Marta Ross, Box 365, New Brunswick, N.J.......... 1902 
Marx, Epwarp J. F., 207 Burke St., Easton, Pa................... 1907 
Matrern, Epwin S., 1042 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa............... 1912 
MatTrern, WALTER I., 1042 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa.............. 1912 
McCurntock, Norman, 504 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa......... 1900 
McConneE.LL, THomas S., 1813 Huey St., McKeesport, Pa........... 1915 
McCook, Pup J., 571 Park Ave., New York City.............. 1895 
McILHENNY, Epwarp Avery, Avery Island, La................... 1894 
McLaty, Rosert Barrp, Room 26, McLain Building, Wheeling, W. 

McLang, James Latimer, Jr., Garrison P. O., Baltimore, Md........ 1915 
Melman, Hon. Gno. P., Simsbury, 1913 
McManon, Watt F., 74 Eddy St., West Newton, Mass............. 1913 
McMiuttan, Mrs. Gorham, 1902 
MeEap, Mrs. E. M., 303 W. 84th St., New York City................ 1904 
Means, Cuas. J., 29 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass................ 1912 
Merker, Jesse C. A., 51 Washington Ave., Danbury, Conn.......... 1915 
MENGEL, G. Henry, 739 Madison Ave., Reading, Pa................ 1913 
Merriam, Henry F., 26 Wyoming Ave., Maplewood, N. J........... 1905 
MERRILL, D. E., State College, New Mexico..............0.00e00e- 1913 
MERRILL, Harry, 316 State St., Bangor, Maine................... 1883 
Merca tr, Z. P., A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N.C............... 1913 
Meyer, Lieut. G. Raupu, C. D. of Oahu, Honolulu, H.1........... 1913 
Miier, Miss Bertua Stuart, Box 2, Palisade, N. J............... 1915 

.Mitter, Cuas. W., Jaffna College, Jaffna, Ceylon...... 1909 
Miner, LEo D., 1836 Vernon St., N. W. Washington, D.C........... 1913 
MITCHELL, CATHERINE ADAMS, Riverside, Ill...................04- 1911 


MircHeti, Dr. Watton I., 603 Beacon Bldg., Wichita, Kan......... 1893 
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Moore, Wiiu1aM G., 257 W. Main St., Haddonfield, N. J........... 1910 
Morcom, G. FREAN, Box 175, Huntington Beach, Cal............... 1886 
Mor ey, 8. Griswoip, 2535 Etna St., Berkeley, Cal............... 1911 
Morrison, Ava, 53 Middle St., Braintree, Mass.................. 1915 
Morse, Euiza A., 21 Elm St:, Worcester, Mass.................... 1913 
Haney Guataw, Huron, Ohio... 1912 
MosHeEr, FRANKLIN H., 17 Highland Ave., Melrose Highlands, Mass. . 1905 
Movstey, Wo. Henry, Hatley, Que., 1915 
Monro, J. A., Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, Canada....... 1913 
Monson, Prof. Witu1AM H., 208 Winona St., Winona, Minn......... 1915 
Muvrit, O. J., Sellwood 219 7th Ave., Moorhead, Minn............. 1913 
Myers, Mrs. Harriet W., 311 N. Ave. 66, Los Angeles, Cal......... 1906 
Myers, Miss Lucy F., Brookside, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.............. 1898 
NEWELL, Mrs. H.S., 2431 E. 5th St., Duluth, Minn................. 1912 
Nims, Mrs. Lucius, 17 Union St., Greenfield, Mass.. .............. 1913 
Nokgs, Dr. I. D., 820 Marsh-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.........1915 
Notte, Rev. Fre.rx, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan........... 1903 
Norris, J. PARKER, Jr., 2122 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa............. 1904 
Nonrais, Roy C., 725 N. 10th St., Richmond, Ind................... 1904 
Novy, FRANK ORIEL, 721 Forest Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich............ 1909 
OgpeEn, Dr. HENRY VINING, 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis....... 1897 
*Ouiver, Dr. HENRY 4 Newbury St., Boston, Mass........ 1900 
Orpway, Miss Exizaseru I.,20 Myrtle St., Winchester, Mass...... 1913 
Osporn, ArtuuR A., 58 Washington St., Peabody, Mass........... 1912 
Orremitier, Freez, 30 N. Pine St., York, 1914 
Overton, Dr. Frank, Patchogue, N. 1909 
*OweEn, Miss JuLIeTTE AMELIA, 306 N. 9th St., St. Joseph, Mo..... 1897 
Paine, Auaustus G., Jr., 18 West 49th St., New York City.......... 1886 
Patmer, 8. C., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.............. 1899 
PANGBURN, CuirrorD H., 1001 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa........ 1907 
Pavut, Luctus H., 19 Aurora St., Rochester, N. 1908 
Prasopy, Luoyp, 645 Delaware Ave., St. Paul, Minn............... 1915 
Peck, Morton E., 1458 Court St., Salem, 1909 
Penarp, Tuos. E., 16 Norfolk Rd., Arlington, Mass............... 1912 
PENFIELD, Miss ANNIE L., 155 Charles St., Boston, Mass........... 1912 
PENNINGTON, FRED ALBERT, 5529 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill...... 1910 
Perper, Dr. WM., 1811 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa............... 1911 
Perkins, Antuur W., Farmington, 1915 
Dr. Gao. H., Burlington, Vt... 1912 
Perry, Dr. Henry Joseru, 636 Beacon St., Boston, Mass......... 1909 


Prerers, Ausrert S., Lake Wilson, 1908 
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Perens, James Len, Harvard, 1904 
PuHELPs, FraNK M., 212 E. 4th St., Elyria, Ohio................... 1912 
Puetps, Mrs. J. W., Box 36, Northfield, Mass.................... 1899 
Puiuipp, Pup B., 220 Broadway, New York City............... 1907 
PHILLIPS, ALEXANDER H., 54 Hodge Road, Princeton, N. J......... 1891 
Cuas. Lincoun, 5 West Weir St., Taunton, Mass........ 1912 
Prncuot, GrrrorD, 1617 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D.C..... 1910 
Por, Miss Marcaretta, 1204 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md....... 1899 
Ponp, Miss ELLEN J., 160 Lexington Ave., New York City......... 1909 
Porter, Rev. E. C., 24 Randolph St., Arlington, Mass............. 1912 
Porter, JULIAN K., 563 Bailey St.,Camden, N. J................. 1912 
PRAEGER, WILLIAM E., 421 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich....... 1892 
Prick, JoHN Henry, Crown W Ranch, Knowlton, Mont.......... 1906 
Price, Licon, R. F. D. 1, Box 44, Dunmore, W. Va................ 1913 
Primm, Roy Leg, 1113 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis.............. 1912 
Purpy, JaMEs B., R. F. D. 4, Plymouth, Mich.................... 1893 
Rapetsky, Harvey D., 4433 Federal Boulevard, Denver, Colo.......1915 
RaMSDEN, Cuas. T., Box 146, Guantanamo, Cuba................ 1912 
Rea, Paut M., Charleston Museum, Charleston, 8. C............. 1912 
Reaau, Dr. ArrHurR LiIncoLn, 39 Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass. . 1896 
REDFIELD, Miss Exisa W., 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass........1897 
Reep, Hueu Daniet, 108 Brandon Place, Ithaca, N. Y............ 1900 
Regn, James A. G., 6033 B Catherine St., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1901 
ReyYNotps, TuHeo. E. W., R. F. D. 2, Box 92, Kent, Wash........... 1912 
Ruoaps, J., National Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, Pa... ..1895 
Rice, James Henry, Jr., Summerville, S. C...................... 1910 
1913 
Ricuarps, Miss Harriet E., 36 Longwood Ave., Brookline, Mass. .1900 
RicHAarRDsSON, WyMAN, 50 Claverly Hall, Cambridge, Mass......... 1912 
Riker, CLARENCE B., 43 Scotland Road, South Orange, N. J....... .1885 
Rietey, Mrs. J. W., 67 Greenleaf St., Malden, Mass............... 1912 
Roserts, Exy, 5513 Irving St., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1902 
Rosertson, Howarp, 157 8. Wilton Drive, Los Angeles, Cal....... 1911 
Ropinson, ANTHONY W., 401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa....... 1903 
Rog, Cuas. M., 3012 Bathgate St., Cincinnati, O................. 1906 
*Rocers, CHARLES H., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City..... 1904 
ROosEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO, Hyde Park, N. Y................ 1896 
Roper, Kenyon, 509 N. 4th St., Steubenville, Ohio............... 1911 
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Ross, Dr. Lucretius H., 507 Main St., Bennington, Vt........... 1912 
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XXX Deceased Members. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


FELLOWS. 

Date of Death 
a March 8, 1908 
ES Feb. 4, 1897 
Goss, NATHANIEL March 10, 1891 
Feb. 28, 1888 
Oct. 27, 1902 
Sennett, GEORGE March 18, 1900 


RETIRED FELLOWS. 


Honorary FELLOWS. 


Barsoza DU BocaGE, Jos& July —, 1908 
BURMEISTER, KARL HERMANN KONRAD..............----- May 1, 1891 
ee Feb. 20, 1906 
GUNDLACH, JOHANNES CHRISTOPHER...............-5: March 17, 1896 
April 20, 1890 
HARTLAUB, [KARL JOHANN] GUSTAV............-00000005 Nov. 20, 1900 
June 29, 1895 
LAWRENCE, GEORGE NEWBOLD................cececeeee> Jan. 17, 1895 
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pril 21, 1900 
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Deceased Members. 
TACZANOWSKI, LADISLAS [CASIMIROVICH]................. Jan. 17, 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS. 


BaLDAMUS, AUGUSTE Oct. 30, 
EHOMAS WRIGHT. Oct. 15, 
Buasivus, [PAuL Hetnricu] Sept. 21, 
Buasius, WILHELM AUGUST May 31, 
Bogpanow, Moprest March 16, 
HomMEYER, EUGEN FERDINAND May 31, 
KRUKENBERG, Cart FRIEDRICH WILHELM............... Feb. 18, 
Litrorp, Lorp (THomas LyTTLETON Powys).............. June 17, 
MARSCHALL, AUGUST FRIEDRICH...............eeeeeceees Oct. 11, 
MALMGREN, ANDERS April 12, 


Mippenpvorrr, ALEXANDER THEODOROVICH............... Jan. 28, 


1900 
1900 
1893 
1891 
1907 
1912 
1888 
1899 
1905 
1906 
1913 
1902 
1899 
1900 
1910 
1906 
1887 
1895 
1911 
1914 
1902 
1889 
1898 
1889 
1900 
1905 
1896 
1887 
1897 
1894 
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XXXii Deceased Members. 


Mosysisovics von Mossvar, Fetrx HERMANN Aug. 27,1897 


[JEAN Frépiric] Oct. 23, 1905 
PRJEVALSKY, NicoLbAS Nov. 1, 1888 
Rappe, Gustav FERDINAND RICHARD VON............- March 15, 1903 
Jan. 20, 1894 
Stéiys-LonacHamps, MIcHEL EDMOND DE...............- Dec. 11, 1900 
SEVERTzOW, Feb. 8, 1885 
Sr Nov. 29, 1910 
WoopuousE, SAMUEL Oct. 23, 1904 
MEMBERS. 
Cammnon, Ewen May 25, 1915 
PENNOCK, CHARLES JOHN (disappeared)................ May 15, 1913 
July 8, 1907 
Oct. 7, 1912 
ASSOCIATES 
Oct. 15, 1893 
March 11, 1894 


Baur, Georac [HERMANN Cart Lupwig]................. June 25, 1898 
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Deceased Members. XXXiii 


BeckwaM, CHARLES June 8, 1888 


BOARDMAN, GEORGE Jan. 11, 1901 
BRANTLEY, WILLIAM FOREACRE...............00020000: Sept. 9, 1914 
PRANE. Dec. 3, 1905 
Poser, (THOMAS) JEFFERSON... ... Oct. 23, 1913 
Carter, Monterra Pappock (Mrs. CARTER)...... Sept. 15, 1907 
CHADBOURNE, ErHeL RicHARDSON (Mrs. ARTHUR PATTERSON 

WHIAAM Oct. 17, 1899 
CouuettT, [CoLLETTE] ALOoNzo Aug. 22, 1902 
Conant, Martrua WILson (Mrs. THomMAs OAKES Conant). . Dec. 28, 1907 
Davis, Susan Louise (Mrs. WALTER Rockwoop Davis)... .Feb. 13, 1913 
JULIAN MONTGOMBRY. ... Nov. 23, 1909 
Farwe.i, Mrs. ELLEN SHELDON DRUMMOND...............- Aug. 6, 1912 
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XXXiV Deceased Members. 

Feb. 11, 1910 
Oct. 6, 1909 
Gwenmr, ABRAHAM April 30, 1895 
Nov. 6, 1913 
Hoapusr, Fraepmrick Feb. 26, 1895 
Oct. 1, 1897 
JENKS, JOHN WHIPPLE POTTER.............-.ccecececees Sept. 26, 1894 
JesuRUN, Mortimer ,--Feb. 19, 1905 
July 28, 1903 
June 10, 1904 
KumiuEn, Toure Lupwic Aug. 5, 1888 
April 27, 1897 
May 20, 1908 
Luvey, July 5, 1914 
Oct. 25, 1907 
Nov. 1. 1909 


NICHOLS, ‘HOWARD June 23, 1896 
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Deceased Members. 
FREDERICK March 4, 
RaGspDALE, GEORGE HENRY..... March 25, 
Raw_e, Francis WILLIAM............. June 12, 
Rosins, Stockton (Mrs. Epwarp Rosrns)......... July 2, 
Smitu, Rutu Cook (Mrs. H. A. HAMMOND SMITH).......... Jan. 2, 
SouTHwick, JAMES June 3, 
SPAULDING, FREDERICK BENJAMIN.............-.ee0eee0- Oct. 22, 
SwerceR, HELEN Bronson (Mrs. Jacos L. Sweicer)..... March 24, 
EVGENE Sept. 6, 
Upnam, Mary Cornevia (Mrs. Henry Upuam). . Nov. 29, 
Warmuns, Enwanp Dec. 27, 
Cuarums Feb. 24, 
Wooprurr, Epwarp Jan. 15, 
Wourmmn, Cuamtms May 27, 
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